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RIGHT OUT OF THE COTTON PATCH, RIGHT INTO THE CREEK 


The World’s News, Page 5—Building a Better Agriculture in Dallas, Page 8 








“Every Acre a Brag Patch” 


.. Ls Paul Burson’s Aim 


OME 1,212 farmers entered the 
1929 Georgia 5-acre More and 
Better Cotton per Acre Con- 

test. Paul Burson, of Monroe, won 
the first prize of $1,000.00 by pro- 
ducing 5,283 pounds of lint on five 
acres. Mr. Burson is not just a 
‘‘brag patch’’ man. His aim is to 
make every acre a ‘‘brag patch.”’ 


During the last four years he has 
produced 512 bales on 485 acres. 
His record for 1929 was 161 bales 
on 135 acres. Mr. Burson uses his 
own seed, cultivates his soil care- 
fully and practises efficient boll 
weevil control. He fertilized with 
600 to 800 pounds of 12-4-5 per acre 
at planting and top-dressed with 
200 pounds of 0-12-17. His prize 
plot received a slightly larger ap- 
plication of the same fertilizer and 
top-dresser. 


Mr. Burson is just another of the 
thousands of successful farmers 
who know that plenty of potash 
at planting and as top-dressing is 
an essential factor of good farm- 
ing. You, too, can know the true 
meaning of—‘‘extra potash pays ex- 
tra cash’’—the slogan that sweeps 
the South. 


Top-dress with Potash 


Top-dress your cotton with 100 
pounds of muriate of potash per 
acre on sandy soils or 50 pounds of 
muriate per acre on clay soils. Ap- 


ply the potash top-dresser witb . 


your nitrogen top-dresser. Top- 
dress peanuts with 100 pounds of 
muriate per acre, corn with 50 
pounds of muriate, and sweet and 
jrish potatoes with 200 pounds of 
muriate or sulphate of potash per 
acre. 


Extra 


POTASH 

















If you wish to apply your extra 
potash in a mixed-goods top-dres- 
ser, your fertilizer man can supply 
you with a nitrogen-potash mix- 
ture. 
big! Top-dress your crops with 
potash. 


N. V. POTASH EXPORT MY. 


of Amsterdam, Holland 


740 Hurt Building, 


PAYS 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Now is the time to place your order with your 


fertilizer man for your potash top-dresser. 





Potash costs little and pays. 
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I See By The Ads 


To enjoy Bill Casper, one should always) 
look over the advertising pages t 


reading his letter. You will not know what \ 


he is talking about in each case, unle 
you have first read the advertisements, | 


ig YOU look at the ads in this paper 

close like I'm a doin’ you'll pretty 
likely see somethin’ that’s new to you 
For instance did you know they're a 
sellin’ guns now to 
shoot flies and fleas 
and things like that 
with? Well it’s in one 
of the ads in this 
paper and it works 
too. 








How come me to 
know it works is this 
way. We always 
keeps 
around the hous« 
account they're 
handy about keepin’ 
the rats confined to the barn. Then too 
Marthy kind of likes them for company. 


a few 





BILL CASPER 


Well Marthy got to worryin’ about them 
cats havin’ a warm place to sleep in win- 
ter time like as if they didn’t sleep enough 
uround the fireplace in the daytime to do 
‘em all night. Anyhow she put a box on 
the back veranda and made them a _ bed 
with some old rags and a piece of o'd 
quilt she had. The cats took to it right 
off and seemed to like it right well 

That box hadn't been there more'n a 
year or two when Marthy took a notior 
one day it ought to be cleaned -out and 
some fresh beddin’ put in. It so happened 
I was in the back yard a sharpenin’ a hoe 
with a file 7 seen advertised in this paper 
Marthy is mighty good with a hoc but 
she just won't keep them sharp. 


Weil I looked up to see what Marthy 
was after in that old box. I reckon she 
had pulled out about her second handtul 
of old rags when I seen ber stop. Then 
I seen her drop what she had and start 
scratchin’ her ankle. I wouldn't of 
thought nothin’ about that but she started 
stompin’ that foot and scratchin’ the other 
ankle. And before vou could of said seat 
she was a stompin’ with both feet and a 
scratchin’ with both hands like mad 

“Bill!!! come here quick,” she hollers 

“What's the matter?” says I, gettin 
“Did a bee sting you?” 

“Bee nothin’.” she hollers, a stompin’ 
and a scratchin’ at the top of her voice 
“Tt’s fleas.” 

Well sir it was the funniest thing you 
ever seen. By that time I was to the 
steps and when she said fleas I just set 
down and hollered. I reckon you could of 
heard me a mile away. But Marthy ain't 
much of a hand to take a joke. I know 
you won't believe it but she got madder'n 
a hornet. She got so mad she grabbed 
up a handful of them rags and threw 
them at me as hard as she could. 

“See how you like it yourself,” she hol- 
lers as loud as she could. 

“Ha, ha, ha!” says I, brushin’ the rags 
off the back of my neck. “Ha, ha, ha! 
That didn’t hurt none. Ha, ha, ha!” 

“You wait and see,” she yells and in 


the house she goes as fast as she could 


| considerin’ the amount of scratchin’ she 





had to do. By that time she didn’t have t 
stoop so far for her scratchin’ so she could 
travel pretty fast. 

Well sir, I ain’t enjoved nothin’ so 
much in all my life—that is, up to that 
time. I felt a little itchin’ on the back ot 
my head but IT couldn't stop laughin’. | 
just reached up and give it a good claw 
with my fingers and kept on laughin’. 
But I reckon that one good claw must ol 
scattered somethin’. It wasn’t a minute 
till the whole top of my head was itchin’ 
to beat the band. And whatever it was 
got under my shirt and in less than two 
shakes I was a-itchin’ from head to foot. 

I ain't never been in another such a fix 


(Concluded on page 23) 
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Peanuts as a Forage Crop 


More Used for Hay and Grazing as Livestock Raising Develops 


N 1929 the farmers of Florida harvested for nuts 

only 22.7 per cent of their peanut acreage, those of 

Georgia 56.5 per cent, of Alabama 63.7 per cent, 
while in North Carolina and Virginia 89.8 per cent and 
97.5 per cent were gathered for nuts. Most of those not 
harvested for nuts were most prob- 
ably grazed by hogs, as this is a 
very common practice in both the 
peanut production centers. 

The principal difference between 
the grazing in the Virginia-North 
Carolina center and the Georgia- 
Alabama-Florida center is that 
hogs are used in the former area 
mainly for gleaning the fields, 
while in the latter area, a large 
per cent of the crop is set aside 
for hog grazing. Without peanuts, the hog business 
of Georgia, Alabama, and Florida would be seriously 
curtailed. The two have been associated now for 50 
years Or more in certain sections such as_ Brooks 
County, Georgia. 

During the last 20 years there has been a fairly 
steady growth of fattening hogs on peanut fields, and 
during the next 20 years, if the corn borer does the 
predicted damage to the corn crop of the Northern 
States, it is believed there will be a greater opportunity 
to expand pork production from the peanut fields. 





PAUL TABOR 


Peanuts Are Efficient 


HE peanut crop is an efficient crop for finishing 
ie hogs for market. This is amply attested by 

its almost universal use in the lower peanut grow- 
ing area. A survey in Southwest Georgia several 
vears ago showed the farmers were getting the equiva- 
lent of about 400 pounds of pork per acre of peanuts 
grazed, while from corn on similar land they were 
getting slightly more than half of this. 

Peanuts are not a perfect fattening crop. They have 
two principal faults. The most serious is the produc- 
tion of a soft and oily meat. The peanut fattened hogs 
have been discounted for years, but in spite of the dis- 
count, the farmers have continued to use peanuts be- 
cause they give so much better gains than corn or 
chufas. Considerable experimental work 
has been done by the various Southern 
agricultural experiment stations during 
the last five years with peanuts as a fat- 
tening feed for hogs. The peanuts have 
been fed in a drylot with and without 
tankage. With tankage, they have been 
more efficient than alone, but in both in- 
stances the returns per 100 pounds of pea- 
nuts fed have been considerably below 
those secured by farmers in Southwest 
Georgia. The experiments have shown 
that fat from peanuts cannot be chang- 
ed in the hog’s body by feeding other 
things, and in the majority of cases it 
is a soft fat and oily. There is some 
hope of partly overcoming the oiliness 
by special breeding of hogs and by 
feeding other crops such as sweet pota- 
toes and corn with the peanuts. 


The second fault is the peanuts are 
lacking in two essentials of growth, 
minerals and probably vitamins, but 
fortunatély both are found in the green 
leaves of the peanut plant, so when the 
crop is grazed in the field the hogs can 
balance their ration from the nuts and 
tops. When the tops are killed by frost 
and leached out by rain, there is likely 





By: PAUL TABOR 


Professor of Agronomy, Georgia State College 
of Agriculture 


to be a deficiency of minerals unless a mineral mixture 
is fed and green grazing furnished. With a serious 
deficiency of minerals, hogs “get down in the back” 
and are unable to walk on their hind feet, although ap- 
parently healthy in every other respect. 


Corn and Peanut Competition 

ITH the peanuts so overwhelmingly the favor- 

ite of farmers in Southwest Georgia, it was 

puzzling to me to find that corn was preferred 
at the Pee Dee Experiment Station in South Carolina. 
Why corn should give greater yields of hog meat in 
South Carolina and peanuts give the greater yield in 
Georgia became a problem to me and has finally led to 
the suggestions made below. 

To better understand the competition between corn 
and peanuts as fattening crops for hogs, it will be well 
to review their performance on different grades of 
soils. Peanuts are legumes and are able to get a large 
part of their nitrogen from the air, but corn is not a 
legume and must depend on the soil for its entire sup- 
ply of nitrogen. Corn is very efficient in the use of 
plant food and water, making more pounds of grain 
per acre than any other crop grown in this country, 
provided the land is good and climatic conditions 
favorable. In this respect it has the advantage of pea- 
nuts on rich soils and its yields will increase faster than 
the yield of peanuts as the land is made richer. I have 
estimated the yield of corn will go up three times while 
the yield of peanuts is doubled. 

With this approximation we are able to calculate the 
returns from peanuts and corn. The 400 pounds of 
pork per acre from peanuts in Southwest Georgia was 
made on land that would average about 20 bushels of 
corn per acre. With efficient feeding the 20 bushels of 
corn will produce about 224 pounds of pork. When 
this is increased by three and six times as the peanut 
yields are doubled and tripled, we get the following 
results :-— . 





PEANUTS AND PECANS GROWING TOGETHER IN GEORGIA, 
The peanuts are planted as an intercrop between the rows of young pecan trees. 


Pounds of pork from one acre of: 


Peanuts Corn 
Po ere 400 224 
(Peanut yield (Corn yield in- 


doubled) creased 3 times) 
800 662 


a ferrin 2 
(Peanut yield (Corn yield in- 
trebled) creased 6 times) 
BE SID § ic cins vhaceauaxed 1,200 1,344 
With corn yields of 20 bushels per acre, peanuts in 
Southwest Georgia are 44 per cent more efficient than 
corn; with corn yields 40 bushels per acre, peanuts are 
17 per cent more efficient than corn; while on 60-bushel 
corn land, the corn will give greater returns of pork 
per acre than peanuts. 


These figures will explain how some men producing 
large yields of corn have found this crop better than 
peanuts, while the average farmer has preferred pea- 
nuts for hog feed in spite of considerable propaganda 
against them and rather heavy discounts in the price 
of peanut-fed hogs. Corn will most probably be pre- 
ferred when more than 40 bushels per acre can be 
made, as the average discount for peanut-fed hogs is 
probably about 17 per cent. 


Corn and Peanut Codperation 


LTHOUGH corn and peanuts are competitors as 
A ive feeds, they are also codperators, as both are 
usually grown in the same field, one or two rows of 
corn alternating with a row of peanuts. Only a small 
per cent of the peanuts for hog grazing are planted 
alone. Early corn and late peanuts make it possible to 
grow almost two crops on the same land during a sum- 
mer. There is a minimum*of competition for plant 
food and water. On the loose soils of the peanut 
growing area, corn can be planted in six- or seven- 
foot rows with little or’ no reduction in yield. The 
late runner peanuts can be planted in the middles 
and be expected to spread out and do most of their 
development after the corn is made. A larger com- 
bined yield is produced in this manner, and the land is 
left in better condition when the peanuts are grazed 
than if corn had been planted alone. For 50 years or 
more the peanut has been contributing toward soil im- 
provement in this way in Southwest Georgia. Fre- 
quently velvet beans are planted in the row with the 
peanuts and cattle turned in to graze 
the peanut tops and bean vines after the 
hogs have started gathering the nuts. 
Another reason for preferring the 
runner peanuts for hog grazing in the 
Georgia-Florida-Alabama area is they 
do not sprout readily after maturity in 
the fall. The Spanish variety is used 
to start the hogs frequently but it is 
unsafe for the main grazing crop un- 
less its maturity comes just before cold 
weather, for in warm weather the nuts 
sprout if the land is moist for several 
days. The runner is later than the 
Spanish and has a resting period, so 
there is practically no danger of sprout- 
ing until the following spring. Along 
the northern edge of the Spanish pea- 
nut belt, particularly Maryland, this 
variety is preferred to any other for 
hog feeding. Even many of the peaple 
in the United States Department of 
Agriculture, did not learn of the use of 
runner peanuts in Georgia until 10 
years ago. 
The hams from peanut-fed hogs have 
a flavor preferred by many to those of 
corn-fed hogs. The famous Smithfield 


(Concluded on page 23) 
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AS THINGS LOOK TO US 


sé AN Increase County’s Agricultural Wealth 
( With Nitrate of Soda,” reads a headline in 
one of the enterprising county papers that 
comes to our desk each week. We have always observed 
that these readily available nitrogenous fertilizers— 
nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, calcium nitrate, 
and other synthetic nitrogens—have a way of making 
things grow. ...In connection with Paul Tabor’s 
article about peanuts on page 3, we pause to extend 
congratulations to Georgia peanut growers upon the 
organization of their codperative marketing association. 
May it grow and thrive and prosper. ... As for “Ice 
Cream—An American Institution,” on page 6, this is 
what we read in the papers: A young Englishman 
leaving this country after a visit of six weeks, was 
asked, “What is the most remarkable thing you have 
seen in this country?” He promptly replied, “Ice 
Cream.” ... The Bureau of Home Economics of the 
United States Department of Agriculture now comes 
forward with the news that watermelons, in addition 
to all their other qualities, are a good source of vita- 
mins A and C. Well, well, we suppose that must 
be the thing that puts the grin on any country boy’s 
face when he is eating it. ... Last week’s Elberton 
(Ga.) Star reports: “A score or more of farmers in 
the Doves Creek community met at the home of Mr. 
F. C. Maxwell last Wednesday and chopped out his 
cotton.” Just a few weeks ago we heard how neighbors 
had pitched in for a day to help rebuild a barn that 
had been burned. The spirit of neighborliness is not 
yet gone from rural communities. ... Making high- 
ways puncture-proof is the job that the State High- 
way Department of Arkansas has set for itself. An 
electro-magnetic machine mounted on a truck is to do 
the work, and recently on a round trip trial run of 38 
miles it picked up 1,020 pounds of nails, tacks, and 
other metal articles! How soon can we get a few 
machines like that in our own territory is what we 
would like to know. 


LEAVES, COLOR, AND AROMA IN HAY 


HE leaves of legume hays contain two to three 

times as much protein and lime as the stems. To 

have high quality hay, it is essential that the hay 
be cut and handled so as to retain the leaves as largely 
as possible.—and in addition as much green color and 
aroma as can be had. These things mean quality in 
hay, and quality is necessary, especially for high pro- 
duction in dairy cattle. 

Feeding too old and coarse hay with much woody 
material puts an additional burden on the dairy cow to 
handle this extra bulk of material without getting 
much out of it, and consequeftly reduces the flow of 
milk. The coarse and more woody hays are better 
taken care of by beef than dairy animals. Dairy cattle 
Particularly require good quality hay and pasture for 
the highest and most profitable production in milk flow. 

Plenty of leaves with green color and aroma and 
palatability are the essential characteristics of high 
quality hay-—and best results are had from feeding 
this hay in the growth of animals, and especially in the 
high flow of milk in dairy cows. 

These facts should be had in mind in determining 
the time of cutting and the methods of handling hay 
crops, especially legume hays. 


A CONFIDENTIAL TALK TO THE HOME 
GARDEN 


OME Garden, you are a pleasure to your owner, 
H if your owner is the right kind of a human 
being. You give food and health, and help 
sustain life itself, for the people of the world. You 
are an‘institution of magnitude. In proportion to your 
worth you are the most neglected feature of the great 
American home, especially here in the South. Yet you 
faithfully strive to do your part every day in the 
month, every month in the year, through all years. 
The ground about you is all too often allowed to 
grow hard and harsh from lack of care; weeds steal 
your food and drink; insects pierce and gnaw at your 
vitals, and diseases penetrate your tissues. Yet your 
owner, made in the image of God who taught and 
commanded the care of gardens to our First Parents, 
is neglecting you. And when he neglects you he also 


neglects his family’s health and pleasure and neglects 
his duty. 

Home Garden, we wish to plead with your owner 
and beg that he realize the importance of your humble 
yet efficient existence; that he keep the soil, your home, 
congenial to you; that he destroy the weed robbers 





before they do harm, and that you be given protection 


from insects and diseases. We want you to know, 
Home Garden, that you are a Divine trust in the 
keeping of your owner, and we shall beg him to gird 
himself with the implements of tillage and bear the 
armor of defense against pests that would attack you. 
When he realizes your needs and awakens to his re- 
sponsibilities, he will strive to keep your soil clean and 
fertile and humus sweetened, he will bathe you in the 
waters of copper and sulphur, powder you with arse- 
nates, and anoint you with oils that soothe and heal 
your wounds and banish your enemies. 


And then, Home Garden, when the year ends and your 
owner finds that because of his better treatment of you, 
his store account is smaller than in former seasons, he 
may not thank you. He may not even realize how 
greatly you have helped him in dollars and cents as 
well as health and pleasure. But you will continue to 
serve him, uncaring of praise or formal recognition. 
And as all Dixie becomes “A Land of Gardens,” it will 
become increasingly a Land of Plenty as well as a 
Land of Beauty. And perhaps as all members of the 
family begin to take pride in having the best garden in 
the neighborhood, you may also help not a little in 
making the South “A Land of Rural Comradeship.” 


A FULLER, BETTER LIFE FOR FARM 
PEOPLE 


STUDY of factors influencing farmers’ living 
conditions in a North Carolina county shows 
that :— 


“When the gross income of farm owners in- 
creases, the proportions of the expenditures for 
family living are not increased, they are decreased. 
The proportions used for farm and investments 
are increased. Increases in incomes of farmer 
owners are largely absorbed by the farm business 
and investments and it is probable that the level 
of living, though raised, is not improved signifi- 
cantly. The farmer owners are engaged in making a 
family living, but they are probably more concerned 
with building for the future through the purchase 
and improvement of land, than in the improvement 
of the living conditions of the family.” 

One of the fine things about the Master Farmer 
movement is the emphasis it places on better living 
conditions in the farm home. We believe in thrift 
and the investment of money to make farming more 
profitable, but as the farm income increases, a fair 
share of the additional money should be used to make 
life on the farm more livable, more comfortable, and 
more satisfying. 

A profit from the farm is the means to an end, and 
not the end itself. The real end of farming and farm 
profits.is a fuller, better life for farm people. 





Little Chart With Big Lesson: Why Eggs 
Are High at Christmas and Low in July 


ERE is a chart showing how regularly and 
consistently the price of eggs is affected 
by the supply over a period of eight years. 

It is taken from the 1930 Yearbook of Agriculture, 
The receipts of eggs in the four great markets 
of New York, Chicago, Philadelphta,and Boston 
are shown in thousand cases. For instance, the 
figures 1,500 on the right mean 1,500 thousand 
cases. The prices given are for first grade fresh 
eggs in New York. 

The marked seasonal movement in the monthly re- 
ceipts of eggs lowers the variation in egg prices. The 
placing of eggs in storage during the spring months 
keeps prices from dropping in proportion to increase 
in receipts. Eggs taken from storage in the fall sup- 
plement the small current receipts and prevent prices 
from rising to prohibitive levels. 

The chart below is a picture of egg receipts and 
prices from January, 1922, to July, 1929. Remember 
that the dotted line represents receipts and the solid 
line the price. Notice how prices rise when supply 
drops, and drop when supply rises. 
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GRADE AND STAPLE, 1929 COTTON CROP 


F THE 14,544,600 bales of cotton produced last 
. year, 3,521,000 bales, or 24.3 per cent, were 

untenderable. This compares with a crop of 
14,296,500 bales in 1928 of which 2,544,000 bales, or 
17.8 per cent, were untenderable. 

A greater part of last year’s 3,521,000 bales of un- 
tenderable cotton was due to short staple. Of the 24.3 
per cent of untenderable cotton, 4.2 per cent was un- 
tenderable in grade, 18.2 per cent untenderable in staple, 
and 1.9 per cent untenderable in both grade and staple. 


In 1928, the 17.8 per cent untenderable cotton was 
classed as follows: 3.5 per cent due to grade, 12.5 per 
cent due to staple, and 1.8 per cent due to both grade 
and staple. 

The great increase in untenderable cotton this past 
year over 1928 was due to short staple. Some people 
have laid this to the heavier planting of short staple 
varieties. However, the increase was due largely to 
dry weather. Farmers do not change their practices 
in any one year to an extent that would produce an in- 
crease in short cotton from 12.5 per cent to 18.2 per 
cent. This year if weather conditions are favorable, 
the per cent of cotton untenderable in staple will drop 
below the 18.2 per cent of last year. 

Over 63 per cent of.the crop was white, middling 
and better; 18.5 per cent white, strict low and low mid- 
dling; 2.5 per cent white, below low middling; 11.8 
per cent spotted and yellow tinged. In 1928, over 69 
per cent of the crop was white, middling and better. 

The 1929 crop was classed according to staple as 
follows :— 


See. OS)... scovenseenneneexeneon nes 20.1 per cent 
BE OE BED cccccccvecccovcsevecscscee 38.1 per cent 
8 ee | SS ee 18.9 per cent 
DOO 1 DED oe cccccccacecacevecscceves 11.7 per cent 
ee FRE. seer 6.5 per cent 
BOO GE TOG oicc0rcccccceeeesecsess 4.7 per cent 


NEXT WEEK AND LATER 


Easy Bookkeeping for Everyday Farmers—By Clar- 
ence Poe. 

Farm Business Problems This Month and Ne-t. 

Character and Struggle—By John W. Holland. 

Ophthalmia Neonatorium—By F. M. Register. 

Get It Up, Get It Growing, Keep It Growing. 








Milk by Airplane 


AJOR Walter R. Weaver, commandant of Max- 
M well Field at Montgomery, Alabama, has ar- 

rived at the conclusion that the airplane will 
become an important vehicle in transporting milk from 
the vicinity in which it is pro- 
duced to the city in which it is 
_ consumed. He arrived at this 
conclusion after a thorough study of all factors in- 
volved; and he—a man of middle age—expects to see 
it become a reality. 

“The airplane,” said Major Weaver, “is already the 
fastest, safest, and cleanest method of transportation; 
and it bids fair to become the cheapest method ot 
transportation. This it will be after engineering im- 
provements make it possible and the volume of busi- 
ness becomes large enough to make it practical. 

* * * 


THE AIRPLANE 
MILKMAN 





“With this quartet of advantages in its favor the 
airplane certainly promises much to dairymen who are 
far from their point of consumption. Obviously, dairy- 

men in the South and the Mid- 
a. i dle West will be helped. It will 
be like picking them up and 


MARKETS ! 
moving them nearer to those 


who consume their milk. 

“And the same will be true for those who raise 
fruits, vegetables, and other perishable products which 
should move rapidly to market: to cut expenses, pre- 
vent waste, and preserve quality.” 

Major Weaver, whose vision seems to penetrate far 
into the future, thinks that the airplane will revolu- 
tionize farming in a good many sections and affect it 
in every section of the United States. Preparatory to 
this and other airplane service he is urging small towns 
as well as large towns and cities to equip themselves 
with airports. 
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The World’s News: A Monthly Reviee 


HE problems in which the Amer- 
ican people are most interested 
now are economic. When will 
business get back to normal? What can 
be done to remedy present conditions of unemployment? 
Are we in a period of falling prices for commodities 
generally, and if so, how will 
this affect the general welfare? 
Will the new tariff increase the 
cost of living? Will it make it 
more difficult to sell American 
goods abroad? How can the 
great power interests be made 
servants rather than masters of 
the people? How can the states 
best safeguard the aged and un- 
employed from extreme want 
and poverty? Arethe rich grow- 
ing relatively richer and the poor relatively poorer, 
and if so, can this condition be remedied ? 

These are some of the questions people all over the 
United States are asking today. And in many cases 
they are reaching radical conclusions. The conserva- 
tive leaders of America would do well to face the facts, 
recognize that important remedies must be adopted, 
and try to educate the people as to the unwisdom of 
extremist measures. 





CLARENCE POE 


Does America’s Declining Gold Supply 
Explain Conditions > 


REQUENTLY during the last few months of 

business depression, we have recalled a rather re- 

markable warning issued two years ago by Col. 
Leonard P. Ayres, of Cleveland, one of America’s fore- 
most financiers. Under the heading, “The End of a 
Golden Age,” the Review of Reviews then summarized 
Colonel Ayres’ warning in a manner we feel justified 
in reprinting. He began by saying that as a result of 
World War expenditures and post-war distress in Euro- 
pean nations, these nations had had to buy and borrow 
from us and send us enormous quantities of gold. With 
conditions getting back to normal, however, these na- 
tions were getting back their gold. When Colonel Ayres 
wrote in 1928, he said that 10 per cent of our total 
gold hoard had gone back that year, and that this 
steady decline in our gold supply (the basis of bank 
currency) would probably continue :— 

“Tf so,’ writes Colonel Ayres, ‘the year 1928 
may well turn out to be the end of one eco- 
nomic era in this country, and the beginning of 
another. The era which it will bring to a close 
will be the fourteen-year period from the outbreak 
of the World War up to this present year, which 
has been for the most part a time of great credit 
expansion based on huge gold imports. No one 
can foresee what the next few years will be like 
in a business way, but it is safe to say that they 
will be very different from those that are just be- 
hind us’ 

“Colonel Ayres finds that the huge stock of gold 
which the country has enjoyed has had a vital part 
in making our prosperity. When an importation 
of gold enters the country, he explains, it is cred- 
ited to the reserves of the importing commercial 
bank. The bank can then increase its loans, and 
‘very shortly each newly arrived dollar of gold has 
brought into existence ten dollars or more of that 
new credit which we commonly refer to as money. 

Moreover, since bank loans and investments 
are considerably larger in amount than bank de- 
posits, the arrival of each new dollar of gold has 
meant that bank credit in use has promptly ex- 
panded by about twelve dollars.’ 

“Unfortunately, the reverse is also true; for the 
experiences of 1920 and 1921 showed that every 
time a dollar of gold was exported, someone short- 
ly thereafter had about eight dollars less in his 
bank deposits than he had before. ‘The expansion 
of the bank credit through gold imports is pleasant, 
and produces contentment,’ observes Colonel Ayres. 
‘Its contraction following gold exports is painful, 
and results in discontent. The transition to a new 
and more sober era is not going to be easy.’ ” 


Will the 50-cent Dollar Become a 100-cent 
Dollar? 


HE situation predicted by Colonel Ayres has been 

so completely realized as to lend much weight 

to his arguments. Furthermore, there are many 
who feel we are in a period of declining prices gen- 
erally and that prices as a whole will gradually get 
back to a pre-war basis. This would mean increasing 
wealth for those who have property in the form of so 
many specified dollars, that is to say, either in cash, 
bonds, notes, mortgages, fixed salaries, etc. It would 
mean less wealth for those of us who have property in 
other forms. 


Roughly speaking, we may say that before the World 


An Independent Interpretation of 


the Trend of Events 


By? CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


War we had a 100-cent dollar; that during the World 
War and for some time after, we had a 50-cent dollar 
(meaning one that would buy only half as much as 
formerly); that now we have a 75-cent dollar, and 
that the trend is toward a 100-cent dollar again. 

It is always unfortunate when such variations occur. 
People who borrowed money in 1900 to 1914 and paid it 
back in 1917-20 could virtually pay back 100-cent dol- 
lars with 50-cent dollars. But on the other hand, those 
who incurred debts ten years ago virtually got 50-cent 
dollars and must replace them with 75-cent to 100-cent 
dollars. A farmer might give us the whole story in 
a nutshell as follows :— 

“T borrowed money equal in value to fifty bales 
of cotton. Practically speaking, the lender sold 
fifty bales and lent me the proceeds. But now 
economic conditions not only force me to grow 
twice as much product as formerly to pay interest, 
but will force me to grow 100 bales of cotton with 
which to repay a fifty-bale loan.” 

Of course, a situation like this is not fair. The 
powers that be in all nations in finance and government 
owe to humanity the duty of protecting it against such 
iniquity and inequity. And such conditions argue pow- 
erfully for the establishment of “‘a stabilized dollar” or 
some plan of preventing fluctuations in money values as 
advocated by the American Stable Money Association. 


Will Business Conditions Improve ? 


ET in spite of these unfavorable factors, we find 

ourselves somewhat more optimistic than the 

Negro who said the other day: “Times ain't 
a-gwine to git no better, but we’re gwine to git used 
to ’em so they'll seem better.” 

Business has been going through not only a period 
of readjustment but also a period of great nervousness 
and uncertainty. Just, after the stock market crash 
last fall there were many who predicted that there 
would be “fa secondary crash” hardly less serious than 
the first. That is no longer expected. There have 





POEMS OF NATURE: ‘THE HOUSE 
BY THE SIDE OF THE ROAD” 


VIRGINIA subscriber ‘asks us to reprint the 

ever-popular poem, “The House by the Side 

of the Road” by Sam Walter Foss. We 
are glad to do so. Last year when 252 American 
newspapers conducted “a national poetry poll” 
and 61,972 readers named their favorite poems, 
Longfellow’s “Psalm of Life” was first choice 
and this was second :— 


There are hermit souls that live withdrawn 
In the peace of their self-content; 

There are souls, like stars, that dwell apart, 
In a fellowless firmament; 

There are pioneer souls that blaze their paths 
Where highways never ran; 

But let me live by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man. 


Let me live in a house by the side of the road, 
Where the race of men go by— 

The men who are good and the men who are bad, 
As good and as bad as I. 

I would not sit in the scorner’s seat, 

Or hurl the cynic’s ban; 

Let me live in a house by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man. 


I see from my house by the side of the road, 
By the side of the highway of life, 

The men who press with the ardor of hope, 
The men who are faint with the strife, 

But I turn not away from their smiles nor their tears— 
Both parts of an infinite plan; 

Let me live in my house by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man. 


I know there are brook- gladdened meadows ahead 
And mountains of wearisome height; 

And the road passes on through the long afternoon 
And stretches away to the night; 

But still I rejoice when the trav’lers rejoice, 
And weep with the strangers that moan, 

Nor live in my house by the side of the road 
Like a man who dwells alone. 


Let me live in my house by the side of the road 
Where the race of men go by— 
They are good, they are bad, they are weak, they are 
strong, 
Wise, foolish—so am I. 
Then why should I sit in the scorner’s seat 
Or hurl the cynic’s ban?— 
Let me live in my house by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man. 
—Sam Walter Foss. 














been several strenuous efforts to 
“bull” or raise the stock market and 
several strenuous efforts to “bear” or 
lower it, and as a result we probably 
have fairly well stabilized stock values. 


During this rather long period of financial uncer- 
tainty, too, merchants and distributors have been buy- 
ing little and the people have been buying little. They 
must soon begin to buy more generously. And while 
there is much unemployment, the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the American people are regularly employed 
and at good wages. Consequently they will soon be 
able to make up for lost time in much of their buying, 
and when this happens, additional opportunities for 
employment will be opened up. 


Furthermore, we must believe that the great inven- 
tions and scientific discoveries of our age will insure 
all the people a constantly increasing degree of com- 
fort and well being. These discoveries and inventions 
as they are put to work, of course, call for some read- 
justment. But after the readjustments, they must 
surely mean better living and better business. 


Tariffs, Foreign Trade, and Inheritance Taxes 


HE other questions raised in our opening para- 
‘ous cannot be fully discussed now. 

Unquestionably the new tariff bill will increase 
the cost of living and will not give agriculture advan- 
tages sufficient to offset the special advantages given to 
manufactures. Unquestionably, too, it will hinder 
rather than help the development of our foreign trade. 
The dominant party in America seems to be getting 
farther and farther away from the vision of its great 
leader, William McKinley, as expressed the day before 
his death in 1901. “The period of exclusiveness is 
past,” he declared, and denounced the folly of thinking 
that we could forever sell to foreign countries without 
buying from them. ° 

In the matter of old age pensions New York State 
has just set a fine example for other states, and Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt there is also doing much to arouse the 
people as to the power trust issue. 

And finally, in the comprehensive issue of insuring 
a fairer distribution of wealth, we come back again to 
the solution offered by rather steadily increasing in- 
heritance taxes. The great captains of industry and 
men of genius may be allowed during their lives rather 
ample means with which to work out their vast dreams 
But when the second and third gener- 
ations come on, often idle spenders of wealth their 
ancestors created, the state may well claim a large 
share of these “swollen fortunes” and pass the surplus 
back to the people whose patronage created it. 


Afand of Rural (omradeship 


Plans for Picnics and Community Meetings 


T IS time now to make plans for neighborhood pic- 

nics and other community meetings. In this con- 

nection we wish to pass on these eight excellent 
rules for such meetings as suggested by the Nebraska 
Agricultural College :— 

1. Appoint competent committees for all definite tasks. 

2. Have “eats” committee decide in advance and advertise 
the kind of lunch arrangement. 

3. Get several communities round about interested. Even 
if school is out, try to interest each school from districts 
in vicinity to have students or others who will enter the 
contests. If possible, have contests between schools as weil 
as between individuals. 

4. Open program at 11 o’clock sharp and have several con- 
tests before dinner. 

5. Have someone definitely in charge of games and ocon- 
tests. While one contest is on, be getting ready for the 
next so there will be no delay. Choose competent judges 
to act all the way through the exercises. Be sure all ma- 
terial for each contest is on hand and ready. 

6. Have someone in charge of parking cars. It lessens 
chances for accidents and even though there is not an overly 
large crowd it gives a better general appearance to plans. 

7. If possible have a supply of paper slips and pins on 
hand. As fast as people arrive, pin their names and addresses 
on them. Make announcement that introductions are not 
in order but that everybody is expected to look at the other 
fellow’s tag and get acquainted. Try this—it will pay. 

8 If there are any teachers or others present who can 
handle it, have a number of song games for the children. 


AThought forthe Week 


DO not object to a man making money. My advice 

about money would be that of the father to his 

daughter, concerning religion, as told in the The 
Hoosier Schoolmaster: “While you are gittin’, git a 
plenty.” Get a plenty, but get it so clean an infant 
could cut its teeth on the dollars. Who was the rich- 
est man when Washington knelt in the snow at Valley 
Forge? Who were the rich men in any age when 
great things of the spirit were being sought and 
achieved? History has had no time to record those 
who made the most money and nothing else—Thomag 
R. Marshall, ex-Vice President. 


and _ visions. 
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Lhe Progressive Farmer 


Ice Cream—An American Institution 


Our Annual Ice Cream Supply Requires Milk of One and One-third Million Cows 


the milk they produce goes into the manufacture 

of ice cream,” said O. E. Reed, chief of the 
Bureau of Dairy Industry, United States Department 
of Agriculture, speaking over the radio recently from 
Washington, D. C. “It is true, nevertheless,” he said, 
“that about 6,000,000,000 pounds of milk are utilized 
annually in the United States in the commercial manu- 
facture of this food—once regarded as a luxury—which 
now holds a well established place in the American diet.” 


The Federal dairy chief’s address 
opened an educational program cov- 
ering the Central States, sponsored 
jointly by the National Dairy Coun- 
cil and the International Associa- 
tion of Ice Cream Manufacturers. 

“There are about 4,000 ice cream 
factories in the United States to- 
day, and in 1928 they manufac- 
tured more than — 1,750,000,000 
pounds, or about 348,000,000 gal- 
lons, of ice cream,” said Mr. 
Reed. “These manufacturers re- 
quired about 6,000,000,000 pounds of 
milk, or the product of about 1% 
million dairy cows. Into the prod- 
uct went 209,000,000 pounds of 
butterfat; 243,000,000 pounds of 
sugar; 174,000,000 pounds of milk 
solids other than butterfat; and 
5,000,000 pounds of food gelatine. 

“The quantity of dairy products 
used in the manufacture of ice 
cream in the United States, calcu- 
lated in terms of whole milk, is 
almost equal to the quantity used 
in the manufacture of cheese, and 
is greater than the quantity used 
in the manufacture of condensed 
and evaporated milk. 

“Tce cream is an American insti- 
tution. The making of ice cream, 
as an industry, had its beginning 
about the time of the Revolution, 
it is said. The first newspaper ad- 
vertisement offering ice cream for 
sale seems to have been one which appeared in the 
New York Gazette of May 19,1777. One story says that 
Dolly Madison, the popular first lady of the land when 
James Madison was President, was the first to introduce 
ice cream into the social events at the White House. An- 
other gives to Mrs. Alexander Hamilton, wife of the 
financial genius who so greatly aided George Wash- 
ington in firmly establishing the Republic, the credit 
for having been the first to serve ice cream at a nota- 
ble social function. Whoever it was who introduced 
ice cream to us, he started an industry which has 
grown in importance. 

“Back in the days when everybody kept a cow, and 
mother churned the butter, baked the bread, and did 
the canning and pres2rving, we made ice cream on the 
back porch in the home freezer,” said Mr. Reed. “To- 
day the making of ice cream is one of America’s im- 
portant industries. 

“We eat more ice cream today than we did when it 
was made at home. The per capita consumption in 
1905 was 1.04 gallons, and in 1928 it was 2.9 gallons, 
or nearly three times as much. In 1927, the consump- 


"Bite of our dairy farmers realize how much of 


among living Guernseys for milk production. 


of milk and 1,020 pounds of butterfat. 
butterfat, making 931.4 pounds. 
by Troutmere Guernsey Farm, La Honda, California. 


By TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


tion in 19 of the states was more than 2.9 gallons per 
person, In three of the states—Pennsylvania, Cali- 
fornia, and New Jersey—the per capita consumption 








was 4.98, 4.57, and 4.24 gallons respectively, which was 
33 to 40 per cent greater than the average for the 
country. The consumption of ice cream has been in- 





TOPSY SETS NEW MILK MARK 
By producing 22,000 pounds of milk last year, Topsy of Thousand Springs moved up into first place 


creasing steadily. Any increase means that the dairy 
farmer has larger outlet for the product of his indus- 
try, and the public enjoys in greater measure those 
benefits which accompany consumption of sufficient 
quantities of nourishing, satisfying, and healthful 
foods—in the list of which foods dairy products stand 
so very high. 

“Dr. E. V. McCollum, of Johns Hopkins University, 
one of our leading scientists in nutrition, says: ‘There 
is no more attractive way of serving milk to your 
family than in good ice cream. We have constantly 
emphasized the importance of drinking more milk, for 
the average quantity consumed per person is still far 
too Jow. The more frequent serving of ice cream at 
the family table is one of the easiest ways of getting 
milk into the diet.’ This certainly is true. 

“Ice cream is no longer looked upon as a confec- 
tion or a luxury. It has a definitely established 
place in the dairy industry, and in the food habits of 
all our people. Ice cream is generally regarded as a 
wholesome and nourishing food, and an essential in 
the American diet. 


Her record is exceeded only by Murne Cowan, one time 
holder of the world’s record over all ages with 24,008 pounds of milk and 1,098.2 pounds of butterfat. Pre- 
vious to Topsy’s record, Gertrude Claire held the milk record for living Guernseys with 20,738.1 pounds 
Topsy showed an average test during her record of 4.23 per cent 
She was bred by Mrs. Minnie W. Miller, Wendell, Idaho, and was tested 


“Each state has incorporated in its dairy laws a defi- 
nition for ice cream, which sets the standards the com- 
mercial manufacturer of ice cream must meet. These 
laws allow the use of only those dairy products and 
other materials that are wholesome and of high quality. 
From the standpoint of the dairy farmer, the fact 
that three-fourths of the year’s production of ice cream 
is made in the period from April to September inclu- 
sive, is important. In the sale of a commodity, often- 
times it is the small surplus which breaks the price. 
There is no doubt that the ice 
cream industry, which has its 
heaviest production during and 
immediately following the season 
when the production of milk is 
the heaviest, helps to maintain the 
price of dairy products in the sum- 
mer months.” 


FARMERS’ BULLETIN NO. 
1625 ON TICK FEVER 


EXAS, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, and Florida are 
still wrestling with the prob- 
lem of tick eradication. Although 
about 80 per cent of the territory 
infested with ticks 25 years ago is 
now free of this cattle pest, parts 
of the states named are still in- 
fested and, strange as it may seem, 
the work of eradicating this ob- 
stacle to the development of a 
profitable livestock industry is still 
opposed and hampered by the same 
fallacious arguments and the same 
class of obstructionists as 25 years 
ago. 

No intelligent person who has 
given the problem any unbiased 
study now doubts that ticks can 
be eradicated or that it is profit- 
able to do so. One now feels in- 
clined to at least investigate the 
reason why anyone opposes the 
eradication of the cattle ticks. 


You know to start with that it is probably either 
ignorance or selfishness, or ignorant selfishness, for as 
a matter of fact, it is not to the real interest of anyone 
to protect the cattle fever ticks by opposing their 
eradication. 


Farmers’ Bulletins Nos. 1057 and 1625 deal with ticks 
and their eradication, and may be had through Con- 
gressmen and United States Senators or from the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


AGE TO BREED DAIRY HEIFERS 
N: ARBITRARY age can be set for breeding 


dairy heifers. This should be determined by the 

maturity of each individual. Heifers which are 
fed grain liberally in addition to their roughage will 
mature more rapidly than those which receive a lim- 
ited grain ration. Jersey and Guernsey heifers, if prop- 
erly grown out, should be bred so as to freshen from 
24 to 28 months of age. Ayrshire and Holstein 
heifers should be bred to freshen fron? 26 to 30 months 
of age. 








Here’s How— 


Truth and Fiction About Fattening Chickens for Market 





TO FATTEN 
CHICKENS 


BEFORE SELLING THEM 
itimproves quality= 
theywill bringe hi 


NE CANT LEARN I(T, ED. 
IT's LIKE ART -“A GOTTA 
BE BORN WITH IT 
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ALBERT? |WANTA 
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THE ADDED WEIGHT 
WILL MORE THAN PAY 
FOR THE FEED. 
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5 ParTS MEAT MEAL 
1 PART OATMEAL 
4 PARTS BRAN 





IO LIKE To 
RAISE THAT 
KIND oO’ 
POULTRY 


FEED THEM 2 WEEKS 
ON THIS MIXTURE 5@ 


5 PARTS FINELY GROUND CORN 
PARTS FINELY GROUND OATS 


ADD SKIM MILK TO MAKE A THIN 
MASH AND FEED ALL THEY WILL 
EAT THREE OR FOUR TIMES A DAY 
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OU can measure the difference in the 

size... you can feel the difference in 
the bulk. But out on the road... that’s 
where you get the real difference between 
the Cavalier and other tires! 


For in this 6-ply tire there is half again 
the carcass strength of the 4-ply tires usu- 
ally offered you. 


There is a thicker tread. Tougher, slower- 
wearing rubber compound. And water- 
curing, to make the last bit of rubber as 
slow-wearing as the first. 


And with all that... this tire costs no 
more... often less... than 4-ply tires of 
dubious quality. It’s produced on a volume 
basis...and volume brings its cost way 
down. 


It’s a tire developed especially by Good- . 


Goodrich 


oAnother BEGoodrich Product 


But it actually costs Less than 


you pay for Ordinary casings! 


rich to give you more for your money with 
dependable, through and through quality 
--- at a low price. 


For bad roads... for plowed fields... 
for high speeds and heavy loads... you 
need the extra strength that 6 plies provide. 
You need the insurance of stamina, too, 
that the name Goodrich provides. 


In Cavaliers you have them both. It’s a 
tire in which Goodrich takes pride. . . one 


CAVALIER IS MADE in all sizes 
for passenger cars and in four sizes 
for trucks. Test it out in both 
kinds of service. 


Aa 


D Sundries ° Soles ° BE 


7 Saas: 






Covalt 


32,000 different rubber articles, representing more than a thou- 
sand distinct rubber products — Goodrich Silvertowns + Zippers + Rubber Footwear 





made to the strictest standards in the in- 
dustry. You can rely on it... it will carry 
you through the toughest of service... 
with never a thought of tires to trouble 
your mind. 


See the Cavalier at your local Goodrich 
dealer. Examine the cross section he has 
to show you. Let him point out how extra 
strength and extra miles have been built 
into the Cavalier. 

Then ask his price. Compare it with what 
you’ve been paying. You'll ride away on 
Cavaliers ... with a handy saving in your 
pocket. The B. F.Goodrich 
Rubber Company, Estab- 
lished 1870, Akron, Ohio. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


*“(reatest Service at Lowest Cost” 


Is Aim of Dallas Farm Bureau, One of Strongest in the United States 


ONGRATULATIONS (to Dallas 
County farmers and farm leaders! 
They have built one of the strongest of 
the 2,000 county farm bureaus in the 
United States 

How ? 

“By rendering serv- 
ice to farmers,” says 
John Blake, county 
agent, who works 
with the Dallas 
County Farm Bu- 
reau in an _ educa- 
tional way. 

“Tt has 
policy of our 
organization to render the greatest possi- 
ble service at the lowest possible cost,” 
said J. L. Edwards, president, and Mas- 
ter Farmer. 





been the 


tarm 


LOUIS 0. BRACKEEN 


“Better agriculture has been our goal,” 
said E. B. Johnston assistant secretary. 
“We keep our office open 6 days each 
week in order to render maximum serv- 
ice.” 

A Definite Plan.— “Worth 
things are occomplished only by 
definite plan,” commented County Agent 
Blake. “It has been the Dallas County 
Farm Bureau's custom each year to call 
together the board of directors, county 
agents, the specialists from the experi- 
ment station and the extension service 
and map out a program of work to be 
followed throughout the vear. 


“This program,” he 
braces all agricultural activities in the 
county and groups all workers under one 
head. In this way the systematic and con- 
certed actions of the county agents, farm 
bureau officials, and other agricultural 
workers are moving in the same direction 
at the same time and a great service is 
being rendered.” 

Mr. Johnston recently made a report 
showing that during the preceding three 
months Dallas County farmers have done 
a $97,000 business of codperative buying 
and selling through their county organi- 
zation. This is an average of over $32,000 
per month. In connection with this report 
he commented :— 

“T wish to tell you that the Dallas 
County Farm Bureau and the Extension 
Service have grown in the confidence and 
respect of the business men and all the 
farmers of the county. Both occupy a 
stronger position today than ever before.” 

Real Farmers Back of Organization. 
—Real dirt farmers are at the back 
of the codperative movement among 
farmers of this county. Since the or- 


while 
some 


continued, “em- 


Hundreds of fields like this one can be seen in 
Dallas County during the vetch and Austrian 
winter pea season. 


By L. O. BRACKEEN 


Director of Information, Alabama Farm Bureau Federation 


ganization has grown in the confidence 
and respect not only of the farmers of 
the county but of the business men, it 
will not be amiss to relate a few facts 
about the progressive farmers who are 
at present officers of the county organi- 
zation. 

The Dallas County Farm Bureau has 
known but one president—J. L. Edwards, 
a Master Farmer, who has served for 
seven years. He not only serves for his 
county, but is officially connected with 
the state organization, being on the board 
of directors of both the Alabama Farm 
Bureau and the Cotton Association. He 
has been on the board of education of 
Dallas County for more than twenty 
years. 

Miles Hardy is a charter member of 
the organization and has served on the 
board through all the years. He has for 
the past four years been the vice-presi- 
dent. In addition to being the largest 
landowner in the county, he is a 100 per 
cent Farm Bureau member and a coopera 
tor all the way through. 

Other Active Officers—J. D. Giles, 
secretary-treasurer, is also a_ charter 
member of the county bureau and has been 
an officer or on the board through the 
whole fight. Mr. Giles has from time 
to time served the state organization as a 
field man and is at present doing sign-up 
work for it. 

E. B. 
retary - treasurer, 
has been with the 


Johnston, efficient assistant sec 


organization eight a 
years. “We have ; :y 
raised him up to %, 
suit our needs,” RK j 
savs Mr. Blake taal 
% 
.: 





of the county farm bureau. 








’ Three of Dallas County’s outstanding agricultural leaders. 
right are John Blake, county agent; Mrs. Annette S. Breeden, home 
demonstration agent; J. L. Edwards, Master Farmer and president 


ing any movement for the betterment 


“He came to us a boy just out of his 
teens. He has made good and to him 
must go much of the credit for what has 
been done in our county in farm bureau 
work. He has kept an open office six 
days in the week, and has been anxious 
and willing at all times to render a real 
service to the farmers of Dallas County.” 

Directors Active—J. R. Suter lives 
near Marion Junction and has been with 
the organization since the granting of 
the charter. Jimmie, as he is known to 
his friends, came from Kentucky. He is 
a real booster. 

W. P. Givhan has served on the board 
for only two years and is a splendid gen- 
eral farmer. He not only raises good 
crops, but has reared four fine boys who 
have been leaders in 4-H club work for 
the past ten years. For the past five 
years they have produced the grand 
champion steer at the state fair at Mont- 
gomery. 

Master Farmer W. H. King, of Burns- 
ville, has been on the board eight years. 
“Marse Henry” as he is known to his 
friends, has specialized for the past ten 
years in growing Cook cotton and What- 
ley corn. Under the direction of the 
county agents he has grown practically 
all planting seed handled by the Dallas 
Farm Bureau in the past seven years. 

T. J. Luckie has been on the board for 
five years. He is not only a good farmer, 
but is a leader who is never too busy to 
work for the 
Farm Bureau 
when called upon. 

A. P. Calhoun, 
Minter, has serv- 
ed for seven years. 
# Andrew is a di- 









Left to 


All are active in promot- 


of agriculture in the county. 


rect descendant of John C. Calhoun 
and lives up to the name. He is a leader 
in his community, a soil builder, and a 
real farmer. 

Practical Farmers, Too.—W. H 
Garrison, who has been on the board for 
five years, has done the best piece of 
soil building in the county. Seven years 
ago he took the poorest piece of rolling 
sandy land in our county, and from it 
has built a fertile farm. 

R. M. Rountree has been on the board 
of directors for six years and can be 
counted on to do more than his part at 
any time. He also serves as one of the 
county commissioners and is in a large 
measure responsible for our good road 
system. He owns the best herd of Jer- 
sey cattle in the county. 


J. O. Hain comes from a pioneer family 
and represents on the board the heaviest 
cotton producing section of our county. 
He is not only a good farmer, but a model 
citizen having the confidence and respect 
of all who know him. 

The youngest member both in age and 
service is Clifton Kirkpatrick, Jr., who 
recently succeeded his father, the late 
Clifton Kirkpatrick. Young Kirkpatrick 
has the record of being the youngest per 
son in the United States to join the farm 
bureau. 

Women’s Council Does Splendid 
Work.—Much of the success of the 
Dallas County Farm Bureau is due to the 
untiring work of the Women’s Council 
under the able leadership of Mrs. Breeden, 
home agent. Most of the membership is 
composed of wives and sisters of bureau 
members. They have been active in mem- 
bership drives, in social work, and in co- 
Operative effort of every kind. The fol- 
lowing are the officers and directors of 
the council: Mesdames R. W. Moseley, 
T. M. Martin, W. S. Harrell, J. D. Giles, 
A. F. Caley, Wade Stevens, John Mayo, 
E. M. Stoddard, W. O. Mollette, W. A 
Burgess, W. G. Privett, L. H. Smith, 
J. O. Hain, P. E. Youngblood, J. R. 
Suter, and E. Epps. 

Agents Active—There are five ex- 
tension workers in Dallas County, three 
white agents and two Negroes. The white 
agents are Mrs. A. S. Breeden, John 
Blake, and A. C. Allen. The Negro agents 
are S. W. Boynton and Alice Platts. 
The agricultural agents of the railroads 
have codperated in every way possible in 
making the work a success. The A. & W. 
P. is represented by H. E. Woodruff, the 
L. & N. by D. J. Meador, and the 
Southern by R. O. Lawhorn. 

This is one of the many beautiful farm homes 


in Dallas County. It belongs to R. Suter, 
Massillon. 
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ONE of the outstanding features of the 
Ford 114-ton truck is its capable per- 
formance. With an engine that devel- 
ops 40 horse-power at 2200 r.p.m., 
and a 4-speed transmission which pro- 
vides a great range of speed and power, 
it has the ability to carry heavy loads 
under difficult road conditions, and 
ample speed to shorten the distance 
between two points, with no sacrifice 
of operating economy. 

The Ford truck will finish the work 
it is given to do, for it is strong and 
reliable throughout. A new spiral bevel 
gear rear axle, heavier front axle and 
spring, sturdy frame, steel-disc wheels, 
and the extensive use of special steels 
and fine steel forgings all contribute 
to its strength and long life. 

Safety is increased by the new front 
brakes, which have been enlarged to 





the same size as those on the rear 
wheels. Brakes are of the mechanical 
type, internal-expanding, and all are 
fully enclosed. Windshields are of 
Triplex shatter-proof glass. 

Bodies of the Ford truck have been 
improved in appearance and comfort. 
They are strong, with ample loading- 
space of carefully planned dimen- 
sions. The standard stake body and the 
platform body, equipped with grain- 
sides or cattle-racks, are widely used 
for agricultural purposes. Either the 
enclosed cab illustrated, or an open 
cab, can be supplied. Both are roomy — 
and comfortable. 

Let your Ford dealer show you how 
well this truck is adapted for hard 
work and long service, and at what 


low cost it can be placed . Sera | 
and kept in operation. 
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Shake, Folks, Shake! 


We Extend Congratulations to Seventy-Eight 
Prospective Agricultural Leaders 


AST week we congratulated men and 
graduating from the Ala- 
Institute in agricul- 
This week we 
congratulations 


women 
bama_ Polytechnic 
ture and home economics. 
wish to extend hearty 
and good wishes to graduates in agricul- 
associated 


ture, home economics, and 
courses of the Georgia State College of 
Agriculture. 


“This is certainly one of the best classes 
graduated,” commented 
Soule, in speak- 
“They represent 


we have ever 
President Andrew M. 
ing of this year’s class. 
a group of young men pos- 
sessed of extraordinary resources. The 
great majority of them have worked 
their way through college or have en- 
joyed a good enough reputation and stand- 
ing in the community from which they 
come to enable them to secure such loans 
as they need to complete their education. 
Our institution has been so greatly en- 
larged and improved since they came to 
us as freshmen that they have enjoyed 
much better facilities and opportunities 
than those who have gone out before. I 
believe I can say they have taken full 
advantage of these privileges. 


and women 


“While many of them have already se- 
cured acceptable jobs, there are some 
who are still seeking positions. Quite a 
percentage of them will return to their 
homes. Some of them will marry, which 
I consider to be a blessing to society 
rather than a loss as some of our edu- 
cational grouches would like to make us 
believe. 

“This very bright, capable, fine spirited, 
courageous, and energetic group of men 
and women are going out into society with 
the full purpose and determination of 
making a mark for themselves. I think 
they understand and appreciate some of 
the difficulties and obstacles which they will 
have to meet and overcome, but I believe 
they have the many faceted foundation 
upon which to predicate the development 
of these objectives. I am sure they are 
actuated by a fine spirit of service that 
will eventually enable them to develop 
themselves into competent leaders in 
whatever line of activity they wish to 
participate and in whatever community 
they happen to reside. 

“This represents the twenty-third class 
which I have seen go out from this in- 
stitution. We now have 840 active alumni 
chiefly at work in this state. They are 
slowly but surely transforming the ob- 
jective thinking and purpose of our peo- 
ple as it relates to the school, the home, 
and the farm. I bespeak for them a warm 
welcome on the part of those of larger 
experience and an established position in 
society. They constitute the thin line 
of recruits upon whose shoulders all too 
soon will devolve the responsibilities and 
issues of a day and generation faced by 
great economic peril to rural society. 
People of broad vision and sympathy 
should gladly welcome this group of fine 
and aspiring young men and women into 
the greatest undeveloped field of human 
activity yet remaining to be conquered 
and transformed.” 

Master of Science in Home Economics 

Mrs. Mary Upshaw Broach, Athens. 


Anna Belle Drake, Athens. 
Mrs. Leila R. Mize, Athens. 
Margaret R. Penny, Athens, 


Julia Sanders, Commerce. 


Master of Science in Agriculture 


Porter Crowl Brook, 
Aubrey Garrard, 


Bowdon. 

James Washington. 

Bachelor of Science 
Agriculture 


Raymond E, Adair, Dallas. 

James P. Baker, Gore. 

William Clifford Britt, Lawrenceville. 
Dewey Clement Brumbalow, Madison. 
William Vernon Chafin, Norwood. 
William Madison Cowart, Hahira. 
George F. Crisfield, Savannah. 

Clark E. Downer, Richland. 

Ira J. Duncan, Bowdon Junction. 
Byron Dyer, Carrollton. 

William J. Estes, Jr., Senoia. 

Frances DeLeon Garrard, Washington. 
Thomas Jefferson Graham, Winterville. 
Joe Kelley Hawkins, Summerville. 
Pete Herndon, Canon. 

John Foster Hester, Monroe. 

Ralph E. Hughes, Thomson. 

Elmer H. Jaekson, Donovan. 

Noble Wimberley Jones, Savannah. 

J. Horton Leard, Hartwell. 

James Norman Leckie, Macclenny, Fla. 
Louis Borris Magid, Jr., Tallulah Lodge. 
George Harold Martin, Norwood. 
William Horace Martin, Granite 
Leo Mercier, Ila. 

John R. McDaniel, Dexter. 

John Pettett Nicholson, Marietta. 
Weyman Oscar Page, Monroe. 
Stith Anderson Parham, College 
Kelly N. Phillips, Athens. 

Rufus D. Pulliam, Athens. 
Buford Barner Reed, Lincolnton. 
McArthur Sloan, Hawkinsville. 
Hoke Smith, 
Guyton Odis Terry, Albany. 
Thomas Tatum Traywick, Cope, 5 
J. K. West, Auburn, 

Milledge White, Sylvester. 


Hill. 


Park 


Sargent. 


Home Economics 


Leland R. Alexander, Athens. 


Hattie Belle Altman, Athens. 
Julia Bradwell, Athens. 
Mary Burch, Eastman. 


Frances Champion, Sandersville. 
Mary Ida Fincher, Canton. 
Ernestine Head, Athens. 

Carolyn Huggins, Athens. 

Mary Cleo Huguley, Musell. 
Lucile Jarrett, Center. 


Lillian Drane Knowlton, Americus. 
Bertie Mae Lee, Statesbero. 
Fannie Jo Little, Cordele. 
Georgia Crews Lowry, Athens. 
Ethelyn Mann, Athens. 


Marguerite Meyers, Columbus. 


Anna Mae Milford, Hartwell. 
Betty Stoddard Norton, Mt. Airy. 
Johnnie Clyde Riner, Meeks. 
Mrs. Otis Sanders Sasser, Griffin. 


Helen Smith, Warthen. 
Louis B. Whitehurst, Savannah. 
Forestry 
Ellis Fortson Boyd, Tignatl 
William Gordon Wallace, Chamblee 
BD. V. M. 
Frank Loyd Chastain, Lakemont 
Edward R. Van de Grift, Macon 
Landscape Architecture 
Lory A. Cobb, Adel. 
Helen Proffitt, Athens. 
Physical Education 
Anna Crabb, Athens. 
Martha Evans, Athens. 
Mary Louise Fowler, Covingtor 


Mary Ellen McMillan, Clarkesville 
Winifred Orr, Athens. 


Have You Heard the News? 


Here It Is From Alabama and Georgia 


HE second coéperative sale of lambs 

from the Black Belt of Alabama was 
held in Montgomery on May 29. A thou- 
sand lambs were sold, tops bringing 10 
cents per pound. A final clean-up sale 
will be held June 26. 

Howard Gray, New Market, Ala., 
an agricultural student at the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, has been signally 


honored by being awarded a summer fel- 
lowship by the Danforth Foundation. The 
award is based on a well rounded indi- 
vidual development, proved qualities of 





leadership, and recommendations of col- 
lege faculty. Several hundred young 
people, including college freshmen, high 
and 4-H clubsters, re- 
ceived awards this year. The fellowship 
provides six weeks of intensive business 
training, including three weeks in the of- 
fices of the Purina Mills in St. Louis, 
a week at the Purina experimental farm 
at Gray Summit, Mo., and two weeks in 
a sales school, and two weeks at Camp 
Miniwanca, Shelby, Mich., one of the two 
American Youth Foundation camps. 


school juniors, 


Watermelons from Worth County, 
Ga., will start to market by June 15, says 
the Sylvester Local. Judging from pres- 
and condition, around 1,200 

shipped that county 


ent acreage 


will be from 


cars 
this 

Wheat has become an 
source of income in Peach County, Ga., 
says the Leader Tribune (Ft. Valley) 
Harvesting is now in full swing and 
yields of 35 to 40 bushels per acre are 


season, 


important 


not unusual. 


A meeting of the newly organized 
Peanut Growers’ Codéperative Marketing 
Association will be held in Moultrie, Ga., 
sometime in June, the exact date to be 
announced later, we read in the Moultrie 
Observer. This organization, composed 
exclusively of growers of peanuts, con- 
forms to all regulations of the Federal 
Farm Board. J. E. Ladson, president, 
is confident that the association will have 
the assistance of the Farm Board in 
financing and storing the crop, thus dis- 
tributing the marketing throughout the 
vear. 

County Agent E. E. Hale, of Bald- 
win County, Ala., announces that 10 more 
Hereford bulls will be brought into the 
county soon, says the Baldwin Times. 
The recent importation of a carload of 
purebred Hereford bulls has stimulated 
interest in better stock. 


Mrs. C. H. Gibbons was elected 
president of the Houston County 
(Ala.) Home Demonstration Club Coun- 
cil at the annual meeting held recently, 
reports the Dothan Eagle. Mrs. W. T. 
Husky was elected vice-president, Miss 
Lela Kennedy secretary, and Mrs. J. B 
Underwood treasurer. The annual en- 


The Progressive Farmer 


campment will be held at Kelly’s Springs 
July 7-12. 

The Alabama Farm Bureau Poultry 
Association held its annual meeting in 
Montgomery on May 29. Encouraging 
reports of Alabama’s progress in poult: 
work and some interesting 
facts poultry production in Al, 
bama were brought out. Poultry is 
$25,000,000 industry in this 
ranks second in cash income of farn 
products. Ed A. O'Neal was re-elect: 
president; Mrs. H. E. Miller, Loxk 
first vice-president; F. G. Bridges, Notas 
sulga, second vice-president; G. A. Tro! 
lope re-elected secretary, and A. N. Cu! 
ver treasurer. 


were made 


about 


State ar 


A successful method of treating 
sawdust by pre-heating and_ then 
forming into fuel briquettes has been per 
fected by C. A. Basore of the chemistr 
department of the Alabama Polytechni: 
Institute. Utilization of sawdust is a 
problem which foresters and conservation- 
ists have been working at for years, ani! 
a successful method of converting it int» 
fuel should mean much to the lumber in 
dustry. 

Georgia peaches 
market this season as the 
parts of the country is very short. Pro 
duction in Georgia, estimated at about 
7,600 cars by the Department of Agricul 
ture, is 44 per cent larger than the un 
usually small 1929 crop, but considerabl 
smaller than that of any other year since 
1922. Elbertas and Hileys will furnis! 
the bulk of the Georgia crop this yea: 
Uneedas began to move the last week i 
May and Early Rose the first of June 
Carmans, Hileys, Georgia Belles, and 
Elbertas will follow in the order named 


1 


goo 
mos 


find a 
crop in 


will 


Random bits of Static 


By ETHEL ROGERS 


I ARRY KOGEN, director of the 

Homesteaders, the orchestra which 
is a daily feature of the National Farm 
and Home Hour, showed at an early age 
his natural love for music. When only 
four years old he would follow organ 
grinders along the streets of Chicago, to 
his parents’ worry and distress. He be- 
gan the study of the violin at the age of 
six, and made his first public appearance 
when ten years old. He has since studied 
under famous musicians. Judging from 
the thousands of requests received from 
Farm and Home listeners, Mr. Kogen be- 
lieves that country people enjoy most 
the better classes of music and old-time 
and _ ballads. 


songs 
19 *9 

Radio has made the President's voice 

audible to every citizen of the United 

States. During seven years in office 


President Coolidge spoke over the radio 
but 37 times, yet in President Hoover's 
first 14 months in office he addressed 
radio audiences 22 times.- Before becom- 
ing President Mr. Hoover had made 23 
radio speeches. He has never been late 
tor a broadcast, and when the White 
House announces that the President will 
speak for 10 minutes, or 20, or. 30, 
broadcasters know that this will be the 
length of his talk within 15 or 30 seconds. 
19°49 


The Farm and Home Hour on Mon- 
day, June 9, will be of interest to all who 
like to go picnicking or camping, for 
three specialists will tell how to avoid 





three of the things that take the joy 
out of outdoor life—poison ivy, insect 
bites, and poisonous reptiles—and what 


can be done for these inflictions if they 
are not avoided. 
¢ i if 

Screen stars who throng to Station 
KHJ, Los Angeles, during the Squibb 
programs every Sunday night over the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, often 
laugh outright at Will Roger's sallies. 
Despite the warning signs of “Silence,” 


this laughter is occasionally picked up by 
the microphone and broadcast with Rog- 
ers’s voice. 

According to reports from KHJ 
studios, Rogers seems to have discovered 
a radio program that pleases everybody 
At least that is a fair conclusion from the 
deluge of fan mail received at the station 
Practically every letter complies with 
Rogers’s request to send in 
celebrities whom his radio audience want 
to hear about in his thumbnail biogra- 
phies of the world’s great. 


t9°9 


One point on which the farmer needs 
no relief is his radio. Tricky as may be 
the sets of his city cousins, with their 
socket power and brass lunged speakers, 
they have yet to attain the purity of tone 
constant volume, and freedom from 
power line noises of the battery operated 
farm set. 


In order to obtain best reception con- 
ditions neither the broadcasting towers 
nor the receiving set should be situated 
among tall buildings containing quanti- 
ties of steel, for such structures act as 
absorbents of radio waves, depriving 
them of their vitality, or stifling them al- 
together. It is for this reason that 
practically all sending antennae are now 
placed outside cities. Similarly, the set 
owner outside the city enjoys an ad- 
vantage over the city man. 

In fact the advantage which socket 
power sets must continue seeking to at- 
tain is that now held by the battery sets 
with their pure direct current generated 
by chemical activity. The purity, vol- 
ume, and selectivity of the battery set 
are due in no small part to the fact that 
its power source suffers no variation and 
no change until the battery starts to run 
down. AC hum, line voltage variations, 
power line disturbances, and other com- 
mon evils of mechanically generated 
electricity do not annoy the owner of a 
battery operated set. 


names of 
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“We wantaman’s stzed car. We want power 
and roadability. Well get infinitely more miles 


and thrills in a used Butck than in a new car 


of comparable price. Clearly, Buick ts the 
better buy.” 


It is very possible that this thought is en- 
gaging your mind, as it is engaging the 
minds of tens of thousands of other buyers. 


For this is the way America is thinking. 


The proof is that more people buy used 
Buicks than many makes of new cars. In 
fact, so great is the popularity of the used 
Buick, that it actually outsells the dzg 
majority of new cars—for the very reasons 


you have in mind. 


A used Buick provides more power— more 
swiftness, smoothness and stamina— more of 
all the good motoring qualities . . . because 


Buick is wonderfully designed and wonder- 





PEOPLE BUY USED BUICKS 
THAN MANY MAKES OF NEW CARS 


fully made by craftsmen who have held 
leadership in fine car building for a quarter- 
century. And a buick is always a buick. 
It continues to perform in the same smooth, 
even-tempered way whether the speed- 


ometer reads 10,000 or 100,000. 


Act upon your own convictions. Decide 
now to purchase the Buick you’ve long 
wanted. And make satisfaction doubly sure 


by taking this additional step — 


Buy your Buick from an authorized Buick- 
Marquette Dealer. He conditions his 


Buicks carefully—prices them fairly —and 


offers them on the most reasonable terms. - 


His establishment is Ae place in your com- 


munity to buy a used car. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors 
Corporation Builders of 
Buick and Marquette Motor Cars 


Canadian Factories 
McLaughlin-Buick, Oshawa, Ont, 
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PILLow 


A fighter’s muscles must have 
vigorous, hardy exercise to keep 
them strong and firm— in con- 
dition. Imagine a fighter trying 
to train on soft, flabby pillows! 


eeth 


can’t train 


C¢ 
M S 
F TEETH, and gums, are to be firm, sound 
and healthy, they’ve got to train on 
sterner stuff-than the soft, mushy foods 
which form so large a part of modern diets. 

For teeth and gums which are not sufh- 
ciently exercised will deteriorate just as 
surely as muscles which are little used. They 
require constant care. They lose their sound- 
ness, their firmness. So declare America’s 
leading Doctors of Dental Surgery. And that 
is not all. 

Your own doctor and dentist will tell you that 
the origin of many serious illnesses has been 
traced to unhealthy conditions of the teeth and 
gums. 

Teeth and gums need more than daily cleans- 
ing, say these knowing men. They must have 


exercise. They must learn to chew! And what 


Grape -Nuts 


ee? 


[There’s a Reason 


A Product of General Foods Corporation 


EF; ghters 


can’t train 





pleasanter way to give 
them their needed exercise 

than in the way Nature in- 
tended—by eating delicious foods which 
actually invite thorough chewing? 

Such a foodis Grape-Nuts. It is highly 
thought of by dental and medical authori- 
ties, not only because it gives teeth and gums 
the brisk exercise they urgently need—but 
also because it helps to bwild sound teeth. 

Grape-Nuts is made from wheat and malted 
barley. Its golden-brown, nut-like kernels, 
so delicately tinged with pure malt sugar, 
are crisp and crunchy. You want to chew 
them thoroughly. And as you do, teeth and 
gums get the stimulating exercise Nature 
planned they should have. And every time 
you eat Grape-Nuts with 
milk or cream your body 
receives a rich supply of 






G rape-Nuts 


© 1930, G. F. Corp. 















calcium and phosphorus, the two elements 
so important to the building of sound, 
beautiful teeth. 

Indeed, in this single delicious dish is prac- 
tically every food element needed for the 








health and energy of the entire body. A 





single serving of Grape-Nuts with milk or 
cream, supplies more varied nourishment 
than many a hearty meal! 

Your grocer has Grape-Nuts. Buy it to- 
day, for breakfast tomorrow. Or if you wish, 
you can mail the coupon below for a free 
trial package. 


FREE + CLIP THIS COUPON NOW 





Postum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 6-s.F.F.—6-30 

Please send me, free,a trial package of Grape-Nuts, and two booklets: 
“Civilized Teett and How to Prevent Them,"* and “Happier Days from 
Better Breakfasts."* 










Name. = 











Street 
Sta te. — 


City 
Fill in completely—print name and address. 
In Canada address General Foods, Limited, Sterling Tower, Toronto 2, Ont. 
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THE PHAETON 


"495 


J. 0. b, factory, Flint, Michigan 








Compare the value... 





It’s wise to 
choose a 


SIX 











The New 
CHEVROLET SIX 


-at greatly 
reduced prices! 


The Roadster....... $495 
The Phaeton ....... $495 
The Sport Roadster ..4555 


The Coach ..i:.....9565 
The Coupe ........-4565 
The Sport Coupe ....8655 
The Club Sedan ..... $625 
Tike Gade ss 5o'. 453 $675 


The Special Sedan ...*725 
(6 wire wheels standard) 
The Sedan Delivery...... $595 
Light Delivery Chassis....$365 
14 Ton Chassis......... $520 
1% Ton Chassis with Cab. $625 
Roadster Delivery........ $440 
(Pick-up box extra) 


Prices f. 0. b. factory 
Flint, Michigan 


Compare the price! 


It is easy to understand why the new 
Chevrolet Six is winning such widespread 
popularity. All you need to do is compare 
it with any other automobile of compa- 
rable cost—value for value and price for 
price! 

You will discover that Chevrolet is the 
only low-priced car that gives you the 
outstanding advantages of a six-cylinder 
motor. And if you have ever driven a 
six-cylinder car, you know what a differ- 
ence six cylinders make—in smoothness, 
power, flexibility, long life and greater 
driver comfort! 


You will discover that Chevrolet is the 
only low-priced car with bodies by Fisher 
—a factor of the utmost importance in 
determining value. Chevrolet-Fisher 
bodies are built of selected hardwood and 
steel—assuring thousands upon thousands 
of miles of quiet, carefree service. They are 
carefully padded to prevent drumming 
and rumble. And they offer every modern 
safety and convenience feature. 


You will discover that Chevrolet is the 
only low-priced car combining all of 
these modern chassis features—four long 
semi-elliptic springs; four Lovejoy 
hydraulic shock absorbers; completely- 
enclosed internal-expanding 4-wheel 
brakes; banjo-type rear axle; and a heavy 
channel steel frame, with four rugged 
cross members. 


And when you investigate economy, you 
will make another important discovery— 
for the Chevrolet Six is just as economical 
as any Car you can buy. It costs no more 
for oil. It costs no more for gas. It 
costs no more for tires. It costs no more 
for service. And it is sold at prices anyone 


can afford. 


Before you consider any other low-priced 
car, compare it with the new Chevrolet 
Six. Compare values! Compare prices! 
The more thorough your comparison, 
the more certain you are to conclude that 
“It’s wise to choose a Six!” 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors 


Corporation 




















Under the 
Oliver Flag 
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The Most Pow. 
Tractor of its Size 
on Four Wheels 













GAIN Oliver offers a great ad- 
vance in Power—The Oliver Hart- 
Parr Model A—a 4-cylinder, 4-plow 


tractor. 





A 4-plow tractor, 
the successor to 
the world-famous 
leader of farm 
power —the Hart- 
Parr 18-36. 










It is lower, shorter, narrower, better—a 





more compact farm power unit that will 
handle more easily, work more freely, 
produce power more economically—the 
new Oliver Hart-Parr Model A. 

The new valve-in-head motor (patents 
applied for) burns kerosene or gasoline 
and from either gets more power per 
dollar of fuel cost. A new type force 
feed lubrication system, new type bal- 
anced cooling system, new type fuel 
system, make this most efficient type of 










new cleanness and trimness of design, free from the usual pro- 
jections, and is much more accessible. 

The Oliver Hart-Parr Model A also offers the farmer many 
new conveniences: the low, roomy, dust-proof platform; a 
movable, adjustable, spring-hung seat; automobile type foot 
clutch; handy gear shift lever. The operator rides in comfort 
with a fine view of the work. 








More ball and roller bearings 
Really handy belt pulley 
More driver comfort 







It also offers new operating advantages—the drawbar is ad- 
justable up and down and in a wider arc to accommodate any 
tool or any setting of a tool to meet unusual conditions. 

The belt pulley is right out in the open so that the belt can 
literally be thrown on. 

It's from the shops of Hart-Parr, founders of the tractor indus- 
try, long holders of leadership in power. 

Besides the sensational new Row Crop, this new Oliver Hart- 
Parr takes its place under the Oliver Flag that leads to lower 
costs of producing crops. il 
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Write for immediate informa- ~~ 


R“ tion on this most powerful -~ 
tractor of its size on ~~ 
GY ~~ OLIVER FARM 


4 wheels. “EQUIPMENT SALES 


New cooling system 






Beauty and Balance 











More alloy steels 





motor even more efficient. 


The Oliver Hart-Parr Cooling System 
directly forces the coolest water in the 





» « 








60-inch over-all height 
791-inch wheel base 
117-inch over-all length 
39-inch inside tread 
5600 Ibs. of weight 






system against the hottest part of the 






motor, keeping the ignition chamber and 















the valves free from overheating. The 
problem of crankcase dilution is greatly 








lessened. 
The power transmission parts from the 3-inch main bearings to the 31/2-inch 
driving axle are larger, stronger, made of superior metals. Ball and 


* oLiviE 
roller bearings are more plentifully used. Metal has been placed where N 


metal counts. 





The Oliver Hart-Parr Model A, in chassis, motor and transmission, PARR j P COMPANY 
: P : y 400 West Madison Street 
offers every modern improvement and some that are entirely new. It is "Cue, illinois 


Please send me complete information on 


fully enclosed outside to protect the works within. Inside, it presents a 
~~ the new Oliver Hart-Parr Model A Tractor. 


Sir MIRA. ccciecrsecsécineneine 
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Branches everywhere to serve you 
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Fifteen Minutes of Timely Reading 


A _fitlle Sermon 
On | Good ffealth 


FM. REGISTER, M.D. 


Seven Health-first Jobs for June 





UNE is not only the month of flow- 
ers but is also the month of flies. 


Usually in June the flowers as well as 
the flies are at their best or worst, as the 
case may be. June 
is also the month of 
brides. 
“Oh, my love’s like a 
red, red rose, 
That’s newly sprung 
in June.” 
Soeverything 
should be “spic and 
span” in June for 
lovers, brides, and 
bridegrooms, as well 
as for the rest of us. 





DR. REGISTER 


1. Clean-up time is all the time un- 
til the job is well done. It may be a lit- 
tle late for clean-up day—this usually 
comes in May—but better late than never. 
Around the home and farm every day 
should be clean-up day. Keep things 
clean and tidy, for neatness and cleanli- 
ness add to health and happiness. Leav- 
ing tools, nails, broken bottles, and tin 
cans lying around makes work harder 
and adds greatly to the chances of acci- 
dents. Filth, old cans, and bottles con- 
taining water are favorite breeding places 
of flies and mosquitoes. Flies carry the 
germs of typhoid fever and diarrhea and 
enteritis, and mosquitoes carry malaria. 


2. The warning 
given last month I want to emphasize 
by calling attention to it again this 
month. Wounds from tools and nails 
that are lying around a farm, and espe- 
cially around the barn lot and stables, 
increase the danger of lockjaw. The 
lockjaw germ is found in stable manure. 
If you get wounded by tools or nails 
around a farm or on a public road, where 
droppings from animals are found, clean 
the wound, put tincture of iodine on it, 
and then, as soon as you can, have a doc- 
tor give you lockjaw serum. Several 
deaths occurred last year after failure to 
observe these precautions. 


against lockjaw 


3. Cut down on meats and eggs. 
Let’s eat more vegetables and fruit—they 
are coming in strong now—and thus be- 
gin the summer right by eating as little 
heat-producing food as possible. 


4. Look over the well or pump or 
spring, and see that the source of 
your water supply is in the best possible 
condition. Drinking water should be of 
the very best quality. What a great 
comfort during hot summer days to have 
plenty of good drinking water and to 
know that it is good and all right in 
every way! 

5. Thoughts begin to turn toward 
the “old swimmin’ hole” about now. 
It's fine to have a good clean swimming 
place, but let’s not forget there are 
dangers in swimming. Man is out of his 
natural element and must be cautious. 
Too many people get drowned in the 
summer, and it is usually due to careless- 
ness or recklessness. Do not dive in the 
first time, for there may be a log or 
something in the way that got there since 
last summer, and the result might be a 
broken neck or crushed skull. Take no 
chances while swimming. Play safe. 


_ 6. Be careful when going through 
woods and fields. “Old man snake” is 
getting out now and may be hid in the 
grass or bushes waiting for you. There’s 
nothing like a a good pair of leather leg- 
gings and heavy shoes when walking 
through fields or woods. 


7. Would you mind showing your 





Here’s Inspiration, Information, and 
Instruction for All the Family 


teeth? If you'd rather not, then you’d 
better have that neglected work 
right away. And that work on the chil- 
dren’s teeth that has been postponed un- 
til after school—look after that also. 
Have their teeth and yours all put in 
apple-pie shape. June is a good month 
for having dental work done. 





~ REQUISITES FOR SUCCESS | 
| With ROADSIDE MARKETS 


HOSE of us selling ansienl at jest 
side markets must do the following 
to attain the greatest degree of success :— 
1, Offer only good quality produce. 
2. Sell at a reasonable price. 


3. Offer for sale only strictly fresh produce, 
never attempting to palm off stale or inferior 
products. 





4. Give good weight or measure. 

5. Keep a meat, attractive stand. 

6. Require those selling the produce to be 
neatly dressed, spotlessly clean, courteous, and 
obliging. 
where it will be 
and rest in the 


7. Locate roadside markets 
easy for customers to park 
shade. 

8. Provide plenty of cold, 
the customers to drink. 

9. Please the customer at all cost, 
one should be utterly unreasonable. 


clean water for 


unless 





| CLIMB DOWN OUR LADDER | 
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Here is where the Laddergrammer 
Goes, but it is necessary to climb down 
carefully, a rung at a time changing one 
letter only in each step without transpos- 
ing. An answer appears elsewhere in 
this issue. 


(jarden and Orchard 


By L. A. NIVEN 
NINE THINGS TO DO NOW 


ON’T let this month pass without sow- 
D:.. some collard seed. Handle in same 
general way as cabbage. 

2. When sowing garden seed during a dry 
spell, cover the top of row after sowing with 
wet sacks or grass, and keep moist until 
the seed come up. 

3. Disk the orchard, especially peaches, as 
this will destroy many of the insects in the 
pupa stage in the surface soil. Do it once 
every two weeks until late July or early 
August. 

4. Every indication points to a heavy crop 
of Mexican bean beetles. Watch for them and 
when the first one shows up dust with cal- 
cium arsenate. Mix one part of the arsenate 
with seven parts powdered lime. Get it on the 
under side as well as the’ top side of the 
leaves. 

5. Dust or spray tomatoes with calcium ar- 
senate or arsenate of lead every week or 10 
days now to keep the worms from eating into 
them. Pure calcium arsenate, such as is 
used for dusting cotton, is all right. If ar- 
senate of lead is used, mix four or five parts 
of powdered lime with one part of the lead. 
6. Tests have proved that the principal value 
of cultivation of vegetable or other crops is 
to keep down weeds. The constant stirring 
of the soil when no weeds or grass is present 
does not pay as we once thought it did. 
Therefore, when we cultivate often enough to 
keep these down and prevent the formation 
of a crop of weed seed, we have done about 
all that will pay. 


7. The last spraying for grapes should be 


done 


given about two weeks before ripening, using 
Bordeaux mixture or the ammoniacal copper 
carbonate or basic copper acetate, using 3 


quarts of the copper carbonate to 100 gallons 
of water or 3 pounds of the copper acetate. 
Neither of these substances will leave a stain 
on the grapes as the Bordeaux will. 

8. For tomatoes to ripen in September, sow 
seed in a fertile, thoroughly prepared seedbed 
and transplant in two to four weeks, or 
as soon as they are 6 to 9 inches high. 

9. To secure new plants from black rasp- 
berries, select the choicest canes, bend over, 
and cover the tips + or 5 inches deep with 
soil and pack it. Pin them down with forked 
sticks or wires. Dig up and use next winter, 
(Red raspberries may be propagated from the 
shoots that spring up from the side. 


Dodou 
The Last Night 


1930: Matthew 26:17-75.) 


What immediate events preceded the last 
night? 

It had become evident to the Sanhedrin that 
their power over the people was doomed un- 
less Jesus could be deposed. Efforts to trap 
him into statements of sacrilege or treason 
had failed. The people were with him. They 
decided that he must be seized and put to 
death. 


now 





(Lesson for June 8, 


How was the room of the last supper se- 
lected ? 

Jesus sent Peter and John to Jerusalem to 
look for a man drawing water into a pitcher 
at the public fountain—a task usually assigned 
to women. They followed this man to his home 
and asked for the use of an upper room to 
celebrate the passover. 

Ill 


What happened when the disciples reached 
the room? 

When the disciples reached the place, they 
argued as to which should be greatest. As 
a lesson in humility, Christ took water and 
a basin and washed the feet of all. 


IV 


What did Jesus say to Judas? 

As they sat at the meal, Jesus dipped a bit 
of bread in the sauce and handed it to Judas, 
saying that the recipient would betray him. 
Judas had already bargained with the San- 
hedrin to deliver Jesus to them and had re- 
ceived 120 denarii—about $24—as first pay- 
ment for his treason. After Christ’s words, 
he left the room. 

Vv 


Did Peter deny Christ as was foretold? 

Peter denied Christ three times as he sat 
in the courtyard of the high priest awaiting 
the outcome of Christ’s hearing before Annas, 
Caiaphas, and the Sanhedrin. 


VI 


What were the circumstances of his be- 
trayal in the garden of Gethsemane? 

Following his prayers in the garden of Geth- 
semane, Jesus aroused his followers shortly 
before midnight as he beheld the soldiers com- 
ing through the olive trees led by Judas. 
Judas betrayed him with a kiss, and Jesus 
declared himself to the soldiers. 


Vil 


How did Peter accept the arrest of Jesus? 
Resentful at the arrest of his master, Peter 
drew his sword and struck off the ear of 
Malchus, attendant of the high priest. Jesus 
rebuked him for his violence and healed the 
wound. 
Vill 
What followed upon the arrest of Jesus? 
Jesus was taken to Jerusalem and led before 
Annas, former high priest, for questioning. 
Annas, in turn, sent him to Caiaphas, his 
son-in-law, ruling high priest, who had as- 
sembled some of the Sanhedrin. A hasty trial 
was held, and Christ was condemned to death 
when he declared himself “the Christ, the 
Son of God.” A later session of the Sanhedrin 
confirmed this. 
1X 


When did this occur? 

The last supper was held on Thursday, 
April 6, 30 A. D. Christ visited the garden 
about 11 o’clock and was arrested at midnight. 
He was brought before Annas, Caiaphas, and 
the Sanhedrin immediately afterwards, this 
action occupying the time until 5 o’clock of 
the morning of his death. 


Our Weekly Sermon 


By REVS W HOLLAND DD 
Gold Star Mothers 


A BOAT load of mothers recently went 
to France. They went there to see 
the final resting places of their lovely 
boys who died in the World War. 


To many of them 
it will be some com- 
fort to read the 
names from the white 
crosses. They will 
come home proud 
of the government 
that made their jour- 
ney possible, and to 
their dying days 
will picture the lives 
that might have been. 








Decoration Day will hereafter have a 
new meaning to them. It should have 
new purposes for us. Whenever we go 
out to place flowers upon the graves of 
our heroic dead, we should disavow War 
as a possible settler of the difficulties that 
arise between men. 

‘7 7 

War is a waster. It wastes the beau- 
tiful lives of young men, who are in no 
way responsible for the causes of war. 
No war yet fought has had sufficient 
benefits to compensate for the slaughter 
of the nations’ youth. When wars come 
it is because older heads and hearts have 
hated and jumbled. War claims the lives 
of the young and innocent. Whatever 
profits are made from war are coined out 
of hardened blood of young men. 

War wastes the virtue of the race. War 
breaks up the accustomed habits of men 
and women, and turns the animal tenden- 
cies loose. It will take the world a cen- 
tury to outgrow the looseness engendered 
in the World War. 

War wastes the wealth of the world. 
Slowly through years a people will toil 
and save, lay the moral foundations of 
life, and create its arts. Then, with the 
destruction of a hurricane, war will 
sweep it all away. 

War is a waster of the world’s sanity. 
The killing instinct is not natural. We 
instinctively love our fellow men. We are 
stung to insane hatred by stories of the 
barbarism of our supposed enemies. Hate 
does not think; it acts. 

War is a breeder of pestilences. More 
people died of disease and plague than 
were killed in battle. Starvation stalks 
through the world like a gaunt specter 
of hell while the nations fight. 

|e |i | 

Long ago the prophet of God sang: 
“And they shall beat their swords into 
plowshares, and their spears into prun- 
ing hooks: nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn 
war any more.” 

The Disarmament Conference dragged 
on into months, but something was done. 
The attention of the nations was turned 
upon: their folly for weeks. A slight re- 
duction of ships resulted, and the citi- 
zens of all nations believe it will be pos- 
sible to outlaw war. Much remains yet 
to be done, but the way ahead for men 
will be in the footsteps of One who said, 
“T am the way.” 

As we drop our flowers and our tears, 
let us pray to the God of men and nations 
that future ages shall have no soldiers’ 
graves to decorate. Let us send out the 
love and kindness which shall make war 
impossible. 


CLIMB DOWN OUR LADDER 


Solution to Goes-Here: 1, Goes; 2, 
Hoes; 3, Hoed; 4, Heed; 5, Herd; 6, 
Here. 
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THE SPICK AND SPAN KITCHEN 


Nowadays, when everyone is Agreed on the 
miraculous changes that have come into modern 
life to free womankind from drudgery, what 
greater miracle has been worked for her than 
that of the kitchen? Now this room, for which 
anything was once good enough, is often the 
brightest and most attractive spot in the house. 
Note the pleasing qualities of this one. There 
is the cheery floor covering and the built-in 
china closet with space underneath for cooking 
vessels. There is the window above the sink, 
often mentioned by our beloved novelist of the 
home, Gene Stratton-Porter, and there is the 
enameled table, easily wiped clean. The wood- 
work is a cheery white, the back door is of 
glass for more light. And the equipment, such 
as stove, sink, and cabinet, which is behind the 
photographer, is the most modern to be had. 


liens , 
|THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR} 


ONDAY, June 9—Did you know 
that paint is easily removed from 
window glass with hot vinegar? 

Tuesday, June 10.—Painful sunburn can 
be avoided by using 
a good hand lotion 
or face cream fol- 
lowed by face pow- 
der on hands, arms, 
neck, and face be- 
fore going out in 
the sunshine. 

Wednesday, June 
11.—Linen shoes of 
white or pale colors 
are extremely fash- 
jionable for summer wear. They’re as 
cool and comfortable as they are good 
looking. 

Thursday, June 12.—Either left-over 
or canned baked beans can be used for a 
delicious filling for a hearty sandwich. 
Whole wheat and Boston brown bread 
are equally desirable. Press 1 cup baked 
beans through a coarse sieve and add 1 
tablespoon tomato catsup, %4 teaspoon 
onion juice, % teaspoon mixed mustard 
and % teaspoon sugar. Spread on but- 
tered bread and serve with crisp pickle. 





MRS. W. N. HUTT 


Friday, June 13.—A pottery club which 
was organized in McKinley County, New 
Mexico, is something new in 4-H clubs. 
The members receive their instruction 
from an Indian woman in the village who 
teaches them all the steps in pottery mak- 
ing. Perhaps other counties might be 
interested in starting something similar. 

Saturday, June 14.—A pleasant way to 
entertain during the hot weather is to 
have a porch supper. Supply each guest 
with a tray, have the good things to eat 
spread on the dining room table, and ask 
everyone to pass by and fill his or her 
own tray. Have comfortable chairs and 
low tables out on the porch and let the 













peach chutney at the Webbs’ house one 
day. Couldn’t we try that too?” 

“Indeed we could. I have Mrs. Webb’s 
recipe. And we'll put up some new fash- 
ioned peach jelly and some old fashioned 
peach butter. Such jellies and relishes 
not only help to balance winter meals but 
make them far more interesting. Sliced 
cold ham becomes something out of the 
ordinary when served with chutney. Cot- 
tage cheese and jelly make a delicious des- 
sert that requires but a moment to pre- 
pare.” 

“And we can do some of the jelly and 
chutney in small jars and put them aside 
for Christmas gifts,” said. Minnie. “TI 
know that Uncle Tom would be better 
pleased with half a dozen glasses of spar- 
kling jelly than any other present we 
could plan for him.” 

“So he would,” her 
mother assured her. “I 
am glad you mentioned 
that. Let’s get to work 
at once.” 


Canned Peaches. — U se 
firm, sound peaches of uni- 


THE FINAL NOTE 


The kitchen cabinet is as 
necessary for the good 
housewife as the office 
desk is for the office work- 
er. The combined ladder 
and stool is convenient, but 
a tall stool would do. The 
great idea is to provide 
somewhere to sit in every 
kitchen, and to use_ it 
whenever possible. The 
wise woman, who works as 
much as she can sitting 
like the woman portrayed, 
can prolong her usefulness, 
to say nothing of health 
and beauty, for years. Now 
imagine a cabinet at the 
4 end of the modern kitchen 
facing the stove. Isn't it 
perfect? 


PPS 






. 


company seat themselves as they wish. 
Informal games and singing will complete 
a delightful evening. 


Sunday, June 15.—“Let us beware of 
losing our enthusiasm. Let us ever glory 
in something, and strive to retain our ad- 
miration for all that would ennoble and 
our interest in all that would enrich and 
beautify our life.’—Phillips Brooks. 





| PEACHES FOR WINTER DAYS | 
Lah en dad has just brought in an- 

other basket of peaches too soft 
to ship,” said Mrs. Brown to her daugh- 
ter Minnie. 





“What can we do. with them?” asked 
the girl. “They’re beauties and it’s a 
shame to let them go to waste but we 
can never eat that many before they 
spoil.” 

“We can can a lot of them,” her mother 
told her. “In that way we’ll enjoy them 
next winter when fresh fruit is scarce. 
And they will be a very, very valuable 
addition to our winter diet. The fruit 
itself will give us those mysterious vita- 
mins the scientific folks say we must 
have for health and growth, and the 
sugar used in the syrup will supply en- 
ergy and internal warmth for cold days.” 


“Splendid,” said Minnie. ‘Must we do 
them all plain canned in order to enjoy 
those advantages? I ate some delicious 


surface of each half being downward and the 
blossom end facing the glass. Fill each jar 
with syrup made by boiling together 5% cups 
sugar and 2 quarts water until sugar is dis- 
solved. Put jar rubbers and tops in place 
and seal not quite tight. Process in hot water 
bath canner 15 minutes for pint jars, 20 min- 
utes for quarts. Remove and seal tight at 
once. 


Peach Chutney.—Four pounds peaches, % 
cup chopped onion, % pound seeded raisins, 
1 pod red pepper, 2 tablespoons red chili pow- 
der, 2 teaspoons ground ginger, 4 cup mus- 
tard seed, 1 tablespoon salt, 1 quart vinegar, 
1% pounds brown sugar. Put the onion, 
raisins, and red pepper through the food chop- 
per. Peel the peaches, cut in small pieces, 
and mix with the other ingredients. Boil 
slowly for fully an hour or until the chutney 
attains a rich brown color. It should resem- 
ble a soft gruel. Pack in hot, sterile jars 
or bottles, seal, and process 15 minutes be- 
low boiling. 


Peach Butter.—Put the peaches in a wire 
basket and dip them in boiling water a few 
seconds or until the skin slips; te¢t by rais- 
ing the fruit out of the water and rubbing 
the skin between the fingers. Dip the peaches 
into cold water, peel, and pit them. Well 
ripened freestone varieties are best. Mash 
the pulp and cook it in its own juice without 
adding water. If it is rather coarse, put it 
through a colander or coarse wire sieve to 
make a butter of fine texture. To each meas- 
ure or pound of pulp add a half measure or 
half a pound of sugar, cook slowly, and stir 
frequently until the product is of the desired 
thickness. The sugar may be added before 
cooking begins if desired. The meats of 
several pits may be cooked either whole or 
sliced in each gallon of butter. While still 
hot, pack in sterilized jars or glasses with 
tight-fitting tops and cover with hot paraf- 
fine. 


Peach Jelly.—Three cups juice, 1 cup liquid 
pectin, 6% cups sugar. Use about 3% pounds 
ripe fruit. Do not peel but remove pits, 
crush thoroughly, and add % cup water. Stir 
until boiling, cover pan and simmer 5 min- 
utes. Place fruit in cheesecloth bag and 
squeeze out juice. Then drip juice through 
cotton flannel bag if a sparkling jelly is de- 
sired. Measure sugar and then juice into 
large saucepan, stir, and bring to a boil. At 


THE OLD IDEA 


As dearly as most of us love the old memories and the associations we have built around 
kitchens like this, our modern common sense reveals its inconvenience; its rather somber 


heaviness, and its lack of smartness in equipment and sanitation. 
These three photos were contributed for the cause 


with our ideas about kitchens today? 


Really, does it stack up 


of better kitchens by Estelle Bethea Marlowe, Jefferson County, Alabama. 


form size for canning and put aside the soft, 
broken ones for jam. When peeling with 
lye have a kettle of boiling water and a ket- 
tle of boiling lye (four tablespoons lye to one 
gallon water). Put peaches in a cheesecloth 
bag or in a wire basket with side handles and 
dip for 15 seconds into the boiling water to 
harden the peaches on the surface so that the 
lye cannot penetrate. Then dip into the boiling 
lye for 15 seconds to 2 minutes according to 
ripeness. Rinse in cold water and peel and 
place in cold water. Peelipg may also be 
done by immersing in boiling water about 
1 minute or until skins slip easily. Cut in 
halves, remove the seeds. Peaches will pack 
better if floated after peeling in the hot syrup 
1 minute and then packed at once, placing 
the halves in overlapping layers, the concave 


once add pectin, stirring constantly, bring 
again to a full rolling boil, and boil for % min- 
ute. Remove from fire, let stand 1 minute, 
skim, pour quickly, and cover hot jelly at 


once with hot melted paraffine. 
[ 
| PATTERNS | 


l ) 

RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat- 
P terns ordered at one time, 30 cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. Send your orders to Pat- 








tern Department, The Progressive Farmer, at j Z 


your nearest office. 
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and style 
for every 
need and 
purse. 


Each model 
is the best 
of its class 
andthebest 
money can 
buy. 








See your De Laval dealer or write 
nearest office below. 


The De Laval Separator Company 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 





165 Broadway 600 Jackson Blvd, 61 Beale St. 
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(| nice 
| The 
| room, and storming a fort when that is a 


| less time than it takes to tell it Mrs. 
| Martin had telephoned the boys’ parents. 


| in 





The Progressive Farm Woman | 




















| TO WHIP OR NOT TO WHIP | 
Rinasamueniiacieen 


OME Eskimos eis a saying “A rm 
will pull better if the man he loves 


walks ahead than if the man he fears 
cracks a whip behind.” In other words 
love and leadership accomplish more 


| than force and fear. 


It is generally conceded that the much 
whipped child grows up either too sub- 
missive to be successful or too combative 
to be loved. Pity the child whose par- 
ents’ only method of control is through 
brute force and fear. Pity the parents 
too because some day the child will be 
the stronger. “The mills of God grind 
| slowly, yet they grind exceeding small.” 





Over in the next township are two six- 
| year-old boys, Fred and John. They are 
| great friends but do not think much of 
| William and Arty McMartin who live 
| down the road. 


Last week in boyish feud and a surplus 
| of energy, Fred and John gathered some 
round and stormed the fort. 
fort was William’s and Arty’s bed- 


stones 


bedroom means broken window glass. In 


Mc- 


| The two fathers went promptly to gather 


their 
Fred's father with face like a storm 
cloud greeted his son with “What you 
been doing? I'll fix you,” and mutters 
home. In the mean- 


offspring. 











sort Corns 
BETWEEN THE TOES 
relieved and healed by these 
thin, soothing, safe, sure pads. 
At all drug, shoe and dept. stores 


Dr Scholl's 
Zino-pads 


Put one on-— 
the pain is gone? 











Dont Send 


2Dresses 


ana 


2 Pair a Hose 


and address— no ay oar and we will 
dresses and tw: ir hose b: ha return mail. 
ae tte, — the other of 


bodice ‘effect 
skirts and and d dainty white organdie 

Patterns. 
Sizes sot to 0 46 bust. = ae ae. ie of Rayon with 
double cotton kc b * \ oreuune sacks Gan an 

; mock seam bac * 
or black. Sizes: 834 to 

You Can’t AFFORD to MISS this 
amaz portunity. Just 5 Ae | ~ stat! izes and 
colors om » and we will you € 0. D. the 


hese.’ We pay postage! 
= pty . If you 
return our expense 


you two 

















| words all the way 


| time Fred’s mother had worked herself 
| to a high pitch by saying, “Oh, what'll 
|Mrs. McMartin think of me! Oh 


what’ll— !” 


Longing for a refuge in his mother’s 
arms Fred met an ominous glare and a 
high shrill voice that said, “Whip him 
good. Whip him, Pa. What'll our neigh- 
bors be thinking of us!” A shrieking, 
frightened child was dragged into the 
house and there followed a scene disgrace- 


ful in this day and age .when reason is | 
supposed to reign over brute strength. 
The child emerged stubborn, exhausted, 


too nervous and jumpy to eat his supper. 


Being compelled to eat, he slept poorly 
that night and was irritable at home 
next day and a poor student at school. 


As to John’s father, he glanced at the 
broken windows and said, “Come home, 
Not a word was spoken on the 
Arrived there his mother put down 
book she was reading and the boy 
threw himself on her neck and sobbed. 
Not a word was uttered until he had 
cried himself out. “Don’t go out of the 
house before supper,” was her only re- 
mark and it was said in an ordinary tone. 


son.” 
Way. 
the 


When supper was over and they were 
out on the screened porch the father said, 
“Tell us all about it, son.” When the 
tale was told with no interruptions save 
a question or two, 


to do without something to pay for that | 


that you broke; and that perhaps 
McMartin will not like your mother 
more?” 


Mother !” 


glass 
Mrs. 
any 

“Oh, 
to tears. 

“You know,” said his father, “that a 
real man thinks firs. and has backbone 
enough to do what is right. I hoped my 
son was a man.” 

“Oh, Daddy, I am, I am,” he wailed 
all contrition. “I’m sorry, I’m sorry.” 
He crawled in his Daddy’s lap and his 
father held him close. Pretty soon he 
said, “I'll pay for that glass with my cir- 
cus money; and, Daddy, I am a man. 
I'll never break windows any more.” In 
a few minutes) he murmured “I love you 


Daddy. I love you mother.” When they 
carried him in a little later and his 
mother undressed the sleeping child, his 


eyes were still wet with tears but there 
was a smile on his lips. 
Editor’s Note.—In an early issue there 


will be told methods used successfully by 
other parents in overcoming faults. 








Pattern Department 















3495—Slender lines are smart for morning 
frocks. A trimly buttoned belt, bound 
scallops, and practical pockets give 
individuality to this attractive model. 
Any of the figured cotton materials 
such as pique, ratine, or Indian head 
might be used in its development. 
The pattern is designed for sizes 16, 
18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 2% 


yards of 39-inch material with 11 
yards of binding. 
33876—The cape collar has invaded child- 


hood’s realm and is as becoming to 
the small miss as it is to the grown- 
up. The snug bodice and gathered 
skirt are delightfully quaint and the 
little frock is easily made. The pat- 








tern comes in sizes 2, 4, and 6 years. 
Size 4 requires 1% yards of 35-inch 
material with % yard of 20-inch con- 
trasting and 1% yards of 2-inch rib- 
bon. 

2552—Princess lines are very popular when 
combined with cape sleeves and grace- 
ful jabot become quite irresistible. 
This dainty summer frock is made 
of one of the beautiful flowered rayon 
chiffons and is smartly trimmed with 
binding in a harmonizing shade. The 
pattern is designed for sizes 16, 18 
years, %, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 3% requires 3% yards 
of 39-inch material with 6 yards of 
binding. 














John’s mother asked, | 
“Do you realize son that Daddy will have | 


gulped the child near | 
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For improving 
food flavor. . or 
increasing milk 
yield . . get the 
right Diamond 


Crystal Salt 


were CRYSTAL SALT brings out natural 
food flavors because it’s flaked. Like 
a snowflake which melts when it touches 
your hand, this salt melts the instant it 
touches food — melts and permeates in a 
way that improves the tempting taste. 

Cool and mild flavored, Diamond Crystal 
Salt is also good for milk cows and other 
stock. It encourages animals to eat the full 
|amount needed for good weight and health. 





| There is also a Diamond Crystal Salt for 


|butter-making, meat-curing and all farm 
juses. Diamond Crystal Salt Company, (Inc.), 
St. Clair, Michigan. 


© 1930, G. F. Corp. 


DIAMOND 
CRYSTAL 
SALT 


A Product of General Foods Corporation 












Rab antiseptic Jepacese 
Gil om aching spot. It 
@enerates a pleasant sooth- 
ing heat that out 

UICK. Won't blister like 
type liniments. 
















BRAN D 
| i. on Oe 
POWDER 


therm, , 











Good- 
Trouble Makers! 


R= your house, barns 
and plantsofinsects. All 

‘ou need is the new “Bee” 

rand gun, loaded with 
“Bee” Brand Insect Powder. 
KILLS flies, roaches, moths, 
pon ey . fleas, ants, plant, 
poultry lice, etc. ebm 
cal, a little powder kills a 
lot of insects. Harmless to 
people and pets. No taste 
(if used on food), no odor. 
wees Free Booklet and say 

ood-bye Insects!” 
seetamnan & CO., Ine. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Cans are 10c, 25c, SOc and $1 
Guns, 2 





also “GEE” BRAND LIQuID 
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WHAT FARMERS WANT TO | 
KNOW 


By C. L. NEWMAN 
Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 








HEN is a good time to apply fer- 

tiliser to pasture land?” Apply 
commercial fertilizer in late winter or 
very early spring, just about the time 
growth starts, or a 
little before. Apply 
stable manure any 
time the ground is 
dry enough to get 
on it without doing 
damage. Apply lime 
and phosphorus in 
the winter and nitro- 
gen when growth 
indicates its need. 
Phosphorus and ni- 
trogen used as a top-dressing in June will 
help July and August grazing. 








cL. 


When to Fertilize Fruit Trees 


“When should fertilizer be applied to 
peaches and apples?” lf the trees are not 
growing satisfactorily, apply some form 
of readily available nitrogen when the 
trees have attained their full supply of 
foliage. The condition of fruit trees in 
summer and early fall indicates their 
ability to produce high grade fruit the 
next season. Fruit trees respond to fer- 
tilizer applied after they have produced 
a heavy crop of fruit. For fruit produc- 
tion, bearing trees should have been fer- 
tilized just before blooming time. 


Nitrogenous Fertilizers and Lime 


“Do fertilizer materials with a high per 
cent of nitrogen make it more necessary 
to use lime on the land?” The materials 
in the following list have a tendency to 
make the soil acid and to increase the 
need of lime applications: Acidulated fish, 
leunaphos, leunaphoska, leunasalpeter, 
and sulphate of ammonia. This second 
list contains materials that tend to lessen 
lime requirements: Bone meal, calcium 
nitrate, nitrate of soda, and nitrate of 
soda-potash. 


Wants Mineral Mixture 


“Please give me the recipe for a min- 
eral mixture for hogs.” Mix 10 pounds 
of ground limestone, 10 pounds of super- 
phosphate, and 2 pounds of common salt. 
This is one of the best and most easily 
had mixtures and has been recommended 
many times by The Progressive Farmer. 
It should be kept before the hogs all the 
time. An addition of hardwood charcoal 
will add to its good effects. 


Census of Bees Not Completed 

“Will you please tell me how many 
beehives there are in the United States?” 
In 1929 the United States Department of 
Agriculture estimated that 1,350,000 peo- 
ple owned one or more colonies of bees; 
that there were 8,000,000 colonies produc- 
ing 140,000,000 pounds of honey valued 
at $23,000,000. Adding to this the value 
of new swarms we suspect that our honey 
bees contribute more than $35,000,000 an- 
nually to the wealth of the country. The 
census} of bees taken this year is not yet 
completed. 

How Long From Blossom to Open 
Boll? 

“How many days are required for cot- 
ton to open after blooming?” “The num- 
ber of days from the time of blooming,” 
says P. H. Kime, plant breeder of the N. 
C. Experiment Station, “until the cotton 
opens varies from 45 to 70 days, depend- 
ing upon seasonal conditions, variety, and 
the time of blooming. The South Caro- 
lina Experiment Station found that blooms 
opening during June and the first of July 
matured in 48 to 55 days, while August 
blooms require from 55 to 70 days. Mois- 
ture seems to be a big factor in deter- 
mining the number of days required for 
maturity. Lack of soil moisture will con- 
siderably shorten the number of days re- 
quired for maturity. Variety and fer- 
tilization usually play a part.” 





[he Trend of the Markets 





Fhe following represent average prices at designated markets, except 
peanuts, which are for Georgia shipping points:— 
Pre-war 
Chicago :— Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, fb.. .$0.05V% $0.05% $0.07 : ere 
Potatoes, Northern round white, cwt.. 2.70 2.9714 92Y, 1.55 
F00G8, GEES, GO. oo cc cccscsvevess 10.00 9.95 10.50 7.84 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. ........ 10.79 11.10 12.91 7.25 
Eggs, ordinary firsts, —* peammaetaets 18% 21 * 29 * 21% 
Hens, live, tb. ......... ee 28 31 14% 
Balter, GHG, Ts vcs cccacess PT ae 31, 36 4A1Y 25% 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu. ....... 1.13% 1.053% 1.16% 1.14% 
Cae, Fre: 2 EE, GB. 2c 0eececes 79% 814% 83% 65% 
oe Se FO eee eee 41% 42% 43 46% 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, tom ...0.+20+++ 19.50 19.50 20.50 17.80 
New York:— 
Cotton, middling, spot, TB. ........ .1620 .1630 1895 .1334 
Potatoes, Fla. Sp. Rose, No. i, bbl... 7.75 8.37% 7.00 wenete 
* Fresh firsts. 
2 — 








Sam Johnson’s Weekly Lesson 
Lime and Humus Help Soils 


HAT’S become o’ the two lots o’ 
soil I brought the other day?” 


Such was Sam Johnson’s greeting as 
he brushed into the office. 

“Here are three samples from the poor 
land,” we replied, “and three from your 
good land. Each sample—” 

“Well, I'll be doggoned! You’ve went 
and made six marbles out o’ my dirt. 
What are they for?” 

“Hands off, Sam! Don’t touch them 
until I have told you how each ball was 
treated: These three balls were made 
from the poor soil taken from a period- 
ically wet spot from which the topsoil 
had been washed away, and I have la- 
beled them (P stands for poor) P-1, P-2, 
and P-3. 

“P.1 was made thoroughly moist with 
nothing but water and then worked over 
well by kneading with the hands, rolled 
into these marbles, labeled, and set aside 
to dry. 

“P-2 was treated in the same way with 
the addition of lime. 

“P.3 was also mixed with water and 
lime and in addition with soil well filled 
with humus—all worked up like dough 
when bread is being made. 


“These other three samples are made 
from the good soil and labeled G-1, G-2 
and G-3. They were treated in exactly 
the same way as the poor soil samples— 
using water alone in G-1, water and lime 
in G-2, and water, lime, and humus-filled 
soil in G-3. 

“This is a very simple test, but I be- 
lieve you will learn—” 

“Learn what with a lot of mud mar- 
bles?” Sam broke in with an attempt at 
sarcasm. 

“Pick up P-1, Sam,” we resumed, “and 
examine it closely. Now hold it two feet 
above the floor and drop it.” 

Sam did so. The hard ball of poor 
soil and water (mixed, rolled, and dried) 
rattled against the floor and went rolling 
merrily away. 

“Gee whillikins, man!” Sam exclaimed, 
“that’s mighty near rock—you thinking 
o’ starting a marble factory?” 


“Now examine P-2 (poor soil, water, 
and lime) and drop it on the floor.” 

Sam obeyed. The ball broke into a few 
pieces. 

“Now examine P-3.” : 

“Oh, excuse me!” said Sam, “I didn’t 
mean to break your marble—was just 
turning it over so, and it dilapidated it- 
self into a lot o’ pieces.” 

“You couldn’t help it, Sam. That sam- 
ple was mixed with lime and humus and 
crumbled in your hand. This shows that 








lime and humus improves poor and acid 
soils, 

“Now let’s try the other series—balls 
containing the good soil. Take up G-1.” 

“Look-a-there!” exclaimed Sam, as he 
picked up G-1, treated with water alone, 
and found that it crumbled with slight 
pressure. 

“Next is G-2, Sam.” 

As he picked this up it crumbled and 
fell back into the tray. It had been 
treated with water and lime. 

“That's the best one—so far,” said Sam 
as he reached for G-3, the sample treated 
with water, lime, and humus. 

“Went all to pieces as soon as I touched 
it,” was Sam’s comment. “Just look how 
it crumbles !” 

“Well, Sam, have you learned any- 
thing ?” 


A GOOD LISTENER 
Sam Johnson is a powerful good listener. 


Here he is listening “straight from the shoul- 


der. 


“Sure, I have. That poor spot needs 
lime and humus and it is sure going to 
get both. I’m going to cover it with lime 
and stable manure, make a good seedbed, 
and sow it thick to soybeans for turning 
under. I’m going to start right away 
and put the lime—” 

“Hold on, Sam! The first thing is to 
drain that poor spot. I know it is located 
well up on a hillside, but water seeps in 
and stands in it. You must drain it first. 
It will take about two tons of lime to the 
acre now and another ton next year to 
bring this poor spot up to the average.” 

Sam Johnson is a powerful good lis- 
tener, but he is more than a good listener 
—he is also a good doer. When con- 
vinced, he acts promptly. He left the 
office to place an order for tile and an- 
other for a car of lime. 
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UNCLE FRED’S COLUMN 


By G. F. HUNNICUTT 


A Trip Through Troup and Harris 


Counties, Georgia 














N May 22 I came back to Georgia 

and I enjoyed a ride through Troup 
and down to Chipley in Harris. This 
section has been unusually hard hit by 
the boll weevil and 
much of the farm 
land that used to 
grow fine crops is 
now turned out to 
grow pin- trees or 
is very poorly culti- 
vated. 

Every once in a 
while I would come 
to a farm where the 
owner was on his 
job and I would see the land well ter- 
raced—with broad, high terraces and a 
row of corn or cotton planted on the ter- 
race. The land was all planted and the 
crops were being well cultivated. These 
places proved conclusively that farming 
can still be made to pay, if only the proper 
methods are used. 

From Lagrange over to Chipley I 
passed quite a number of farms where 
the dairy industry has proved the salva- 
tion of the farmers in this section. Two 
big trucks run daily from Chipley to At- 
lanta to carry sweet milk and several 
farmers carry their milk to West Point 
and Lagrange. 

While at Chipley I learned that R. L. 
Hasty of Hairy Vetch Farm, who an- 
nually grows some 300 acres of hairy 
vetch, was having his vetch land culti- 
vated in cotton on halves. The hairy vetch 
crop increases the yield of cotton until 
it proves a very profitable investment 
both for Mr. Hasty and the share-crop- 
pers. In fact, three years ago Mr. Hasty 
had two Negro croppers to work some 
of this land in cotton and one cleared 
$800 and the other one $1,000. So now 
for two years a prominent merchant of 
Chipley cultivates the land. This proves 
conclusively the value of hairy vetch as 
a winter cover crop. 


A Striking Example of the Value 
of Timber 


Wwe down at Chipley I learned 
of a striking example of the value 
of timber on the farm. This year a 
farmer living near Hamilton, Ga., died 
and left some 3,000 acres of land to be 
divided among his children. They pro- 
ceeded to advertise the sale of these 
lands on the first Tuesday in May for 
distribution among the heirs. One lot of 
200 acres was well timbered. It was first 
put up and sold, land and timber, and it 
was knocked off to a person for $3,000 
or $15 per acre. Then bids were called 
for on the timber alone and the party 
ran it up to $2,500 thus leaving the land 
valued at only $500 or $2.50 per acre. 

I have heard of many instances where 
the timber was sold for the full value of 
the land. This should make our farm- 
ers begin to awaken to the value of tim- 
ber and cause them to begin to take some 
definite steps toward the care and proper 
development of the pine saplings on their 
farm. 

On my recent trip of over 500 miles 
I saw one. instance where a farmer had 
gone into a thicket of small pines and had 
thinned them out and trimmed them up. 
There is no place where your efforts will 
be more sure of a good cash return than 
will the hours you devote to the preser- 
vation and care of the timber on your 
land. And nowhere has carelessness and 


G, F. HUNNICUTT 





waste been more apparent. Farming lands 


have almost ceased to have any value but 
you can count on this much: timber, food 
crops, and livestock can be produced only 
upon the farms and they will always have 


a good cash value and just in proportion PS 


ao 


to their intelligent handling. § 
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THE BILOXI 


OYBEAN 


SPECIAL -— 


MO 
PROFIT 


Harvests Soybeans 
right from the Row 











after they are thoroughly matured, 
which is the best known method 
of saving seed beans. Only three 
foot, three inches from center to 
center of tread. Harvests beans 
between corn rows four and one- 
half feet wide or wider. Roller 
bearings throughout assures light 
draft. Order early and avoid the 
rush which comes later in the 
season. Price $150 f.o.b. factory. 


We also manufacture the Little 
Giant Bean Harvester, price $125 
f.o.b. factory. 


HARDY & NEWSOM, Inc. 
LaGrange, N. C. 
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TRADE MARK REG US. PAT OFFICE 


STEEL BELT,LACING 


A smooth, pow- 

erful, long-last- 

ing belt joint. 

Lengthens belt 

life by sealingthe 

ends in its 

vsee Justa 

Hammer to 
Apply It 


Look for aite 


Famous Alligator 


*Approved and used by agricul- 
tural schools, by makers of belts, farm 
machinery and millions of farmers. 
Ask your dealer for the “Handy Pack- 
age”’ of two complete 6-in. joints. 


ALLIGATOR’ 








<_< omean 
EDWARDS ROOFING 


ROTECT and _ beautify your home and 

barns with EDWARDS Metal Roofs and 
your roofing troubles will be over for good. 

Yeather-proof, ffire-proof, lightning-proof, 
wind-proof, they last as long as the buildings, 
Cost you much less because we control every- 
thing from the raw material to the finished 
roof and sell direct to you at factory prices. 
BEAUTIFUL - PERMANENT-ECONOMICAL 

Painted or galvanized steel or genuine rust- 
Tesisting copper-bearing steel. Styles for all 
Purposes. Shingles (individual or in clusters 
or Spanish Tile). Sheets (plain or corrugated, 
standing seam, or v-crimped). 











ply. Fully guaranteed. Thou- 
the Freight 
for Roofing Book No. 174 


Write for Free Samples and Factory Prices. 
Amazingly low cost. Easy to ap- 

We Pay sands of satisfied customers 
are our best advertisement. Ask 

The Edwards Manufacturing Company 
624-674 Butler St. Cineinnati, = 








Genuine Stone Mountain 
Granite Monuments____ 


\100 mouument °43,50 


LETTERING FREE -WE PAY FREIGHT 


Shaft: 18 in, wide, Gin, thick, 28 in, 
high. Base:24in.wide,12in.thick ,8in. 
high. Total height 3 ft.,weight s1olbs, 
Highly polished face. FREB booklet 
showing distinctive designs of all sizes. Also 
interesting information about the world famous 
Stone Mountain, Write today for your copy. 
STONE MOUNTAIN MONUMENT CORP. 
Dept. Y-2. Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 













& HOW TO DUST COTTON 


UCH experience has resulted in the 
general adoption of approximately 
the methods as published by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, says 
the South Carolina Extension Service. 
These recommendations are as follows :— 








1. Begin dusting when the weevils have 
punctured approximately 10 per cent of the 
squares, 

2. Use from four to six pounds of calcium 
arsenate dust per acre for each application, 
except in the case of early poisoning. 

3. Use only dusting machines especially cone 
structed for cotton dusting. 

4. Dust when the air is reasonably calm and 
when the cotton plants are moist. 

5. Repeat applications at five-day intervals, 
as may be found necessary to keep the weevA 
under control. Usually three applications in 
series are sufficient to reduce the infestation 
below immediate danger. 

6. When th. infe.tation has been reduced to 
less than 10 per cent, suspend poisoning until 
it becomes necessary to apply another series 
of applications. 

7. If weevils attack the young bolls late in 
the season, make such additional applications 
as are found necessary to protect these bolls. 
8. When fall migration begins, with a gen- 
eral dispersal of the weevil, it is usually no 
longer profitable to continue poisoning for the 
protection of squares, but frequently it is 
very profitable to make one or more appli- 
cations at this time if there is a crop of 
young bolls subject to damage by weevil. 


9. If a heavy rain falls within 24 hours after 
poisoning, repeat the application immediately. 


10. Keep your cotton acreage low and do 
everything possible to increase the yield per 
acre; it costs just as much to poison cotton 
yielding one-quarter bale per acre as to poison 
bale-per-acre cotton. 

11. If you doubt the effectiveness of poison- 
ing, leave an occasional portion of a field 
untreated for comparison with the adjoining 
poisoned areas. 





Dusting Machines.—There are many 
types of machines obtainable for apply- 
ing calcium arsenate dust to fruiting 
cotton and each type is best suited to 
certain farm conditions. Each farmer 
should carefully study his particular 
dusting problem and select the machine 
best suited to his needs. The most im- 
portant types of machines are :— 


Hand Gun.—The hand gun is the least ex- 
pensive of the dusting machines, and is rec- 
ommended only for small acreages and rough 
land. One machine will take care of only 
about eight acres of cotton in a season. Its 
average cost is $20. 

Saddle Gun or Muleback Duster.—The sad- 
dle gun is operated from muleback by hand 
cranking, and will take care of from 40 to 50 
acres of infested cotton through the season. 
This machine has two nozzles, one extending 
down each side of the mule. The average cost 
of this machine is $60, 


One-mule Machine.—The one-mule machine 
is pulled by one mule between two rows of 
cotton and will care for 60 acres of infested 
cotton through the: season. Average cost is 
about $75. 


Traction Cart Duster.—The wheel traction 
cart duster is usually built with three noz- 
zles and is pulled by two mules. This ma- 
chine will care for 100 to 150 aéres of infested 
cotton. It costs $150 and up. 

Power Cart Duster.—The power cart duster 
has a fan turned at high speed, operated by 
a gasoline motor. The different models vary 
considerably in capacity, but will usually care 
for 200 to 300 acres of infested cotton through 
the season. The average cost is about $500. 


Airplane Dusters.—Airplane dusting has met 
with success in many parts of the cotton 
belt. This type of dusting thus far has been 
most effective on level land and with large 
open areas. The individual farmer rarely has 
enough cotton to justify owning a plane, but 
commercial organizations are now selling air- 
plane dusting service on a per acre basis. 





To obtain such service several large farms 
or many small ones may provide the neces+ 
Sary acreage and the cost is usually no higher 
than the cost to the farmer who does his 
Own poisoning. 





Cost of Poisoning—The cost of 
poisoning is a problem that often con- 
fronts the farmers. The United States 
Department of Agriculture recently re- 
leased information to the effect that on 
the basis of present prices (calcium ar- 
senate 8 cents per pound) the early poi- 
son applications cost about 50 cents per 
acre, whether dust or the molasses mix- 
ture is used and that later applications 
of standard dust cost about 75 cents per 
acre per application. These figures include 








cost of material, machine, and labor. 
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Corn Demonstrations Prove 


ERE is plain proof that the right 

food at the right time means real 
money from your corn crop. These 526 
supervised demonstrations in 10 south- 
ern states show that Chilean Nitrate is 
the plant food that makes corn pay. 








An average of 200 Ibs. of 
Chilean Nitrate per acre 
made an average increase 
of 18.2 bu. per acre. Every 
dollar invested in Chilean 

Nitrate returned $3.40 in 
extra corn. 








Side dress liberally when corn is knee high. 
That’s the rule for corn success. Chilean Ni- 
trate is rich in quickly available nitrogen. 
Goes right to work. Crops quit loafing and 
grow.... Larger ears—and more ears per stalk. 
Prevents “firing.” Chilean is the only natural 
nitrate fertilizer in the world. It costs very 
little. Easy to put out. Quick acting. Sure. 
See your dealer. Or write us for information. 


Free Fertilizer Book 


Our new book “How to Fertilize Corn in the 
South.” Crammed with money-making facts. 
Free. Ask for Book No. 5 or tear out this ad 
and mail it with your name and address written 
on the margin. 


1830-1930—This year marks the 100th year since the 
first use of Chilean Nitrate on American crops. 


_ Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Shepherd Bldg., Montgomery, Ala. 
Orlando Bank & Trust Bidg., Orlando, Fla. 


In replying, please refer to Ad No. 35-S 





NOT LUCK” 


DOLLAR 
MADE *3.40 


526 Supervised Side Dressing 
It. 
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MILLIONS 
SAVED! 


Poor sample cuts the profits 
on good cotton. Millions of 
dollars have been saved cot- 
ton growers by 


CONTINENTAL 
System Outfits 


PRATT GINS MUNGER GINS 
HEAVY DUTY OIL ENGINES 


because Continental ginning 
gives fine, smooth sample, 
clean seed, and large lint out- 
put—the three things that 
mean top prices and bigger 
profits from your cotton. Half 
the world’s cotton crop each 
year is  Continental-ginned. 
Half the world can’t be 
wrong. Take your cotton to 
a Continental outfit this year. 


South’s Largest Manufacturers of 
Cotton Ginning Machinery and 
Heavy Duty Oil Engines—Munger 
Gins, Pratt Gins, CGC Oil Engines 


CONTINENTAL 
GIN COMPANY 


SALES OFFICES: 


Atlanta, Ga. Birmingham, Ala. 
Dallas, Texas Memphis, Tenn. 
430-7 





It's the amazing Crosley Icyball Refrigerator at the 
world's lowest price—both first cost and up-keep. 
Actually makes ice from heat. Eliminates all make- 
shift methods of cooling. Safeguards health. Saves 

. Saves money. The only practical mechanical 
refrigerator for farm homes where electricity and 
gas are not available. 


SIMPLE--NOISELESS 
Has no moving parts, requires no oiling, no servic- 
ing. Absolutely noiseless. No watching, no break- 
downs. Refrigerant never needs replenishing. Over 
30,000 in use and giving wonderful satisfaction. 
Absolutely guaranteed. Rush name and address 
for illustrated literature describing this amaz- 
ing refrigerator. 


CROSLEY ICYBALL DIVISION 
326 Arlington St. Cincinnati, O. 
AGENTS WANTED: Any one can 
qualify. No experience necessary. 
Write forspecial agent's offer. 


DAISY FLY KILLER 


Placed anywhere, DAISY FLY KILLER attracts and 
kills al] flies. Neat, clean, ornamental, convenient and 
= - Wo cheap. Lasts all sea- 

r <a ) IV GEN eau son. Made of metal, 
bas NI ED Se 7 Ny, can’t spill or tip over; 
ASME. rs WE. ay Will not soil or injure 
“tn OS ee A [oe Ay anything. Guaranteed. 
ee ete, Insist upon DAISY FLY 
— KILLER from your dealer. 


po 
HAROLD SOMERS, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 









































All men-women, 18-55, wanting Gov. 
Positions, paying $125-$250 month, ca 
have this book FREE. Gives locations, 
opportunities, qualifications, etc. Write 
Instruction Bureau, Dep. 225B, St.Louis, Me. 








YOUR 
NEIGHBOR 


knows about that surplus of seed, 
poultry, or livestock you have on 
hand, but tell the other 600,000 
readers of The Progressive Farm- 
er about it. A small classified ad 
will produce the necessary results. a 
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ged Letters to UndePFlare of Progressive Farmer 


Willie Willis fays 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
Publishers Syndicate) 





(Copyright, 1930, by 





“Girls ain’t no good. I was showin’ 
Nell how I could break her arm with 
my strangle hold and she went home to 
tell her mother on me.” 

“Pug says it ain't wicked to set down 
when a lady ain't got no seat, but 1 did 
once and a bee was settin’ there first.” 


' YOUR UNCLE’S VIEW 


{ 








Proverbs 22:29.—Seest thou a man diligent 
in his business? he shall stand before kings; 
he shall not stand before mean men. 


I Boys and Girls :— 
Have you become acquainted with 


the Success Family? Listen while League 


Echoes introduces its members to you:— 





THE SUCCESS FAMILY 


The father of Success is Work. The 
mother of Success is Ambition. The 
oldest son is Common Sense, and some 
of the other boys are Stability, Perse- 
verance, Honesty, Thoroughness, Fore- 
sight, Enthusiasm, and Coéperation. The 
oldest daughter is Character. Some of 
the sisters are Cheerfulness, Loyalty, 
Courtesy, Care, Economy, Sincerity, and 
Harmony. The baby is Opportunity. Get 
acquainted with the “old man,” and you 
will be able to get along pretty well 
with all the rest of the family. 











Those are folks worth knowing and 
their acquaintance worth cultivating. Ail 
will ghadly travel with you and aid you 
in your climb to somewhere if you will 
let them. 

While we're ‘thinking of success, here’s 
the simple motto of Sidney and Philmer 
Carroll, Cleveland County, N. C., which 
will surely lead toward real success :— 

We can be kind. 
We can be true. 


You can help me 
And I can help you. 


WHERE THE BRANCHES MEET 


Our Knowledge Shelf.—Camp time is coming, 
and what boy or girl is there who doesn’t like 
to spend at least a few days and nights out 
in the open? Four-H club members can find 
out about their camp dates from their county 
or home demonstration agent; Smith-Hughes 
boys from their agricultural teacher; Lone 
Scouts from the executive in their territory 
or if they do not know the scout executive, 
they should write the Tribe Chief of The 
Progressive Farmer Tribe. If you don’t be- 
long to any of these groups why not talk 
to mother and dad about it now and see if 
they can’t arrange to take all the family on 
a camping trip before the summer is over? 

ll 

The World of Plants.—One of the most in- 
teresting of all plant families to your uncle 
is the Labiatae, or Mint Family. The plants 
can always be distinguished by their square 
stems, opposite, simple leaves, and the clus- 
ters of irregular flowers having what is known 
as a two-lipped corolla. If you have had an 
opportunity to study botany you can observe 
how the idea of twos and fours is carried 
even farther in this family in either two or 
four stamens, two-lobed stigma, and _ four- 
parted ovary. 

Study the common characteristics of a few 
of these that you already know and you will 
soon learn to recognize any member of the 
family even though you may not know its 
exact name: coleus, salvia, sweet basil, spear- 
mint, peppermint, pennyroyal, bee balm, com- 
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mon garden horehound, henbit, and 


heal-all. 


sage, 


Ill 


Our Achievement Club.—The first require- 


ment calls for the completion of a 4-H club 
project, vocational agriculture or home eco- 
nomics project, or the passing of all tests 


necessary to become a First Class Scout. If 
you have not met one of these requirements, 
then you may complete the first requirement 
Club by owning and 
animal or a flock of 
more. 


Achievement 
caring for a purebred 
chickens for six months or 


of the 


When you make your application for a cer- 
tificate, tell exactly what you have done. 
Don’t say, for instance, “I have done what 
I was told to do,” or “I own a pig,” or “I 
am a 4-H club member.” Say “I completed a 
4-H club project in poultry in 1929,” or “I 
have cared for a purebred Duroc pig for the 
last nine months,” or “I,completed the re- 
quirements for First Class Scout on April 9, 
1930,” and then secure the personal signa- 
ture of the proper person to certify to that 


fact. Sincerely yours, 


| BOUND FOR CAMP WILKINS 


7 MP time will soon be here and among 
the hundreds of Georgia 4-H boys 
who are going to the State 4-H Camp 
at Athens this summer are 32 champion 
cotton and corn club boys who won the 
free trips offered by the Chilean Nitrate 
of Soda Educational Bureau in 1929. 
The cotton club members (with their 
counties and crop yields) are :— 

James Burson, Walton, 2,765 pounds seed 
cotton on an acre; Carter Weaver, Walton, 
2,720 pounds; Henry O. Smith, Madison, 2,452 
pounds; Horace Whitaker, Morgan, 2,345 
pounds; B. F. Johns, Paulding, 2,600 pounds; 
Hubert Brooks, Paulding, 2,507 pounds; Roy 
Jarrett, Murray, 2,304 pounds; Vachal Smith, 
Carroll, 2,173 pounds; Paul Bozeman, Mitchell, 








2,060 pounds; Willard Henry, Mitchell, 1,939 
pounds; Otha Eason, Crisp, 1,915 pounds; 
Ernest Crosby, Worth, 1,900 pounds; George 
Lane, Jenkins, 2,700 pounds; Edward Lane, 
Jenkins, 2,650 pounds; J. T. Gibson, Jr., Wash 


ington, 1,967 pounds; and Tarver Price, Wash- 
ington, 1,763 pounds. 

The corn club winners of 
gether with their yields are :— 


trips to- 


Elward Hunt, Madison, 116.4 bushels of corn 
on one acre; Beecher Bleckley, Rabun, 114.3 
bushels; Warren Binion, Hancock, 72 bushels; 
D. L. Binion, Hancock, 69.7 bushels; L. D. 
Camp, Paulding, 103.3 bushels; Ben W. Kim- 
sey, Whitfield, 93.3 bushels; Harold Moore, 
Troup, 90 bushels; Lester Rice, DeKalb, 87 
bushels; Otis Stephens, Crisp, 96 bushels; Rob- 
ert Shaw, Tift, 82.5 bushels; Bradford Bridges, 
Mitchell, 81.9 bushels; Watson Rowland, Crisp, 
75.5 bushels; Rural Clifton, Jenkins, 108.2 
bushels; Turner Motes, Bulloch, 97 bushels; 
John Brown, Jenkins, 96.5 bushels; and Hugh 
Brannen, Bulloch, 84 bushels. 


| ENTHUSIASTIC CLUB MEM- | 
| BERS | 


JOINED the 4-H club two years ago. The 
] first year I took a pig as my club project. 

I saw an advertisement in The Progres- 
sive Farmer for Duroc pigs and I ordered 
me one. I won second prize on her at the 
county fair. I also won a prize on her last 
year. 


Last year I took corn as my club work. 
I made 72 bushels on one acre. In the fall 
I planted vetch on my acre. Then in the 


spring I turned it under and planted my corn. 

I got great help from The Progressive Farmer 

on how to grow my corn and vetch. I won 

first prize on my corn at the county fair. 
I think every boy should belong to a 4-H 

club. ROSS TURNER, JR. 
Sutler County, Ala. 


Nothing Like Club Work.—I think there is 
nothing like club work. I have been a club 
member two years. The second year I took a 
pig for my club work. I won first prize on 
it at the county fair. I also won first prize 
on my pig in 1928. I got lots of help from 
The Progressive Farmer on how to feed my 
pig. I think there is no paper like The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 

I think all boys should belong to the 4-H 
hope to do better this year. 


RALPH TURNER. 


club. I 


Butler County, Ala. 


| CRAZY IKE AND HIS UKE 
| 


The Progressive Farmer 


Aunt let fays 


By R. QUILLEN 


(Copyright, 1930, by Publishers Syndicate) 





‘Husbands is easy led astray, an’ if 1 
was a girl I wouldn’t trust none of ’em 
with other women unless he had religion 
or a bald head.” 

“IT don’t blame Ella for talkin’ about 
her daily bath. When I first learned to 
make angel food cake I couldn’t keep 
from talkin’ about it.” 


P. S. I am starting a bank account with my 
prize money. 


A Successful Florida 4-H Club Member.— 
In 1923 I joined the potato club. I made very 
good potatoes that year and won $2.50 in 
cash. The next year I joined the potato club 
again but on account of a bad crop year, did 
not win any prize. 


The third year I joined the pig club. That 
fall my pig won first prize at the contest 
which gave me my first scholarship. This 


year I joined 
club, and the 


gave me the big eye so next 
the pig club, the fat barrow 
corn club. 

That fall I won a suitcase on my corn, $2.50 
on my pig, and a scholarship on my barrows. 
Our county agent carried them on to the state 
fair at Jacksonville where I won $12 on my 
pig, and «a trip to Chicago on my barrows, 
I enjoyed this trip very much. There are 
so many things to see and learn on a trip 
to Chicago. 

In 1928 I 
the corn clubs again. 


joined the pig, fat barrow, and 
I carried two pens of 


barrows to contest. I won a scholarship on 
my best barrows, $23 on small ones, $2.50 on 
pig, and a pair of shoats on my corn. My 


were carried to state fair 
prizes on them. 


pig and barrows 
again where I won $57 cash 

Now I think 4-H club work is the best 
thing for a boy to get into. I have enjoyed 
each year of the work and am more interested 
in farming and stock raising than I ever 
could have been had I not been a 4-H club 
member, 


some day to be one of Florida's 


farmers, 


I hope 
successful 


RALPH ARANT. 


Santa Rosa County, Florida. 





By CARLTON WILLIAMS 
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ANOTHER SNAPPY DITTY 
Mistress Mary, quite contrary, 
How does your garden grow? 
“With a flock of chickens raising the 
dickens, 
Up and down each row.” 
—Sent in by Estelle Calhoun, 
Dooly County, Ga. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Odell Matthews, Marshall County, Ala. z 


Frand Edwards, Oglethorpe County, Ga. 
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June 7, 1930 


EASY TO KILL ann 


RID PLACE o FLIES 


SIMPLE HOME PRESCRIPTION 
LIKE MAGIC—NOT A POISON—FATAL 
TO INSECT PESTS—HARMLESS TO 
STOCK —CHEAP TO USE 





Flies are dangerous and cost the farmer thousands of 
dollars in losses of livestock and lowered milk pro- 
duction, not to mention the spreading of disease which 
has killed whole herds. 





Now, the Mutual Laboratories announces the perfec- 
tion of a simple prescription, easily prepared at home, 
by which you can rid your house, barns, and livestock 
of insect pests almost instantly, with no trouble at all. 
Known as FLY-KILL it is particularly valuable for 
cows and horses. When FLY-KILL is applied it is 
fatal to files and similar pests including chiggers, mo- 
squitoes and moths. 


This prescription is so powerful as a repellant that 
flies will not come neer stock or buildings where it 
has been used. Farm animals and human beings are 
not affected by it. 


So confident is the Mutual Laboratories that this 
discovery will quickly rid your place of insect pests, 
we offer to send any reader of this publication a full 
size $2 prescription for only $1, which you can hand 
the postman. With this as a bese you can mix at 
home enough FLY-KILL to be free from these pests 
—or you can sell half of it to a friend and thereby 
get yours free. 


You need send no money—just your name and ad- 
dress to the Mutual Laboratories, Dept. 311, 3702 
East 12th Street, Kansas City, Missouri, and the pre- 
scription will be mailed at once. Mix and use accord- 
ing to the simple directions. If at the end of 30 
minutes you do not the insect pests have vanished 
or been killed, the’ Prescription costs you nothing. 
sults guaranteed or money refunded. Used for years 
by housewives and leading herdsmen. == Ray 

iv. 











livestock and 


Germicide 
Parasiticide poultry asa 
Disinfectant DIP or WASH 
Non irritating, effective, inex- and a a 
Pensive. Helps protect Live- 
stockand Poultry fromParasites. spray for 
Purchase K D. 
ery Ae I GENERAL 
When writing for ‘Farm CLEAN-UP” 





booklet address: 


Animal Industry Dept., Desk K-4-F 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Detroit. Michigan - Walkerville, Ontario 


Sanitation’’ 








GROCERIES AT 
WHOLESALE 


ND A WONDERFUL CHANCE TO MAKE 










Here’s your chance to start right in mak 
ing $10 to $15 in a day. Pleasant, inter 
esting work—full or spare time—and your own groceries 
at wholesale. Openings for men and women everywher 
Yo capital or experience needed. No course of training. 
I furnish Mages "A show you how. 
45.00 RST TWO DAYS 

That’s #4 a Ducat made. Mrs. Hackett 
» cleared £33 first 7 hours. I also offer 
you a New Ford Tudor Sedan as an 
















extra bonus—in addition to your 

& large cash profits. Send No Mon- 
ey. Just your name and address 

——seeS today for free facts. 

Z ALBERT MILLS, Pres., 5911 

Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, 0. 4 
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WORKS 


dis world’s misery, 
how come somebody else ain’ do sumpin’ 
bout it!! 





pit 


A HAIR CUT 


Miss—“Did you get a haircut lately! 
He—“Yes.” ” 
Miss—“Why didn’t you have them all cut! 


A GENTLEMAN’S AGREEMENT 


u?” 


>” 


“Loan me five dollars, will yo 

“Sorry, but I have only four dollars and 
seventy-five cents.” 

“Well, give me that. 
other quarter.” 


OR SOMETHING LIKE THAT 
Mistress—“Whose was that man’s voice I 
heard in the kitchen?” 
Maid—“Oh—’m—my brother—’m 
Mistress—‘“What is his name?” 
Maid—“Er—I thinx it’s ’Erbert, ’m 


VIRTUE AT A DISCOUNT 

Agent (to newly rich client, engaging tal- 

ent for her “At Home”)—‘“‘What about Madame 
D’Oprano?” 

Client—“Is she good?” 

Agent—“Good? Why, she’s a great virtu- 

oso. 


I'll trust you for the 


.’—Punch. 


Client—“Never mind about her morals. Can 
she sing?”—The Humorist (London). 
THAT’S ALL 
Rastus—“‘Looka heah, Niggah; I done told 


you all not to shoot mah rooster, ain’t I?” 
Mose—“Yas an’ I done told you all to keep 
yo’ roostah outa my gahden, too, ain’t I?” 
Rastus—“Dat roostah wusn’t in yo’ gahden, 
niggah. He jest had his neck through dat 
crack in de fence.” 
Mose—“‘Well, dat’s all I shot was his neck.” 


A REGULAH GEN’L’MAN 


“Has you all got a sweetheart, Liza?” 

“Sistah, Ah shuah has an’ he’s a regulah 
gen’l’man.” 

“How come?” 

“Wal, he done took me to dinnah las’ night 
an’ poured his coffee in a saucer; but he didn't 
blow it lak common folks—he done fanned it 
wid his hat.” 


AMATEUR LAWYER 
Penitent—“I have stolen a fat goose from 
a poultry yard!” 

Priest—“‘That is very wrong.” 
Penitent—‘‘Would you like 
father?” 

Priest—“Certainly I will not receive stolen 
goods—return it to the man from whom you 
stole it.’ 

Penitent—“But I have offered it to him and 
he won’t have it.” 

Priest—“In that case you may keep it your- 
self.” 

Penitent—“Thank you, father.” 

The priest arrived home to find one of his 
own geese stolen.—Hummiel (Hamburg). 


to accept it, 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 
By J. P. ALLEY— Qepretgnt, 1930, by 
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ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


Trouble bout mos’ o’ folks’ intrus’ ta 
dey sets still en’ ax 
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stables, Sores: corn cribs, nces, ete. 
—is lifetime economy. _ 


Creosoted lumber resists decay and re- 
quires no painting. 


YER 6 LOR Ts Co 


INCORPOR'ATED} INCORPOR'ATED} 


Ramat eaenlanias 
OIL PREVERARS DBes7" 
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WINDMILLS... 


for ECONOMY 


WW EEREVER the wind blows, an AERMOTOR affords 

the cheapest power for pumping water. There 
is a size for every need. The 6-foot size is sufficient 
to supply one home from a shallow well and the 
cost is very moderate. For large quantities of water, 
or for deep wells, there are larger AERMOTORS up 
to twenty feet in diameter. 

All over the world you will find AERMOTORS pump- 
ing water for household use, for watering cattle, for 
irrigating fields and for other purposes. The AUTO- 
OILED AERMOTOR oils itself, adjusts itself to strong 
winds and runs efficiently in any wind. One oiling a 
year is all that it needs. The gears run in oil in a 
tightly enclosed case. . . . For full information write 


AERMOTOR CoO. 
sa 2500 Roosevelt Road .. Chicago 


—s 


_ Branches—Dallas, Des Moines, Oakland, Kansas City, Minneapolis 
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PRESSURE COOKERS, 
AS Low AS—— 


BURPEE pressure eooker. Ome screw locks 
cover. Dome-type cover divides handling weight. 
Other important features not found in other 
cookers. 


Can in Tin Cans With Burpee Can Sealer 

Only sealer that enables three uses of each 
can. Few turns of crank seals tin can just like 
the cans from your grocer—without heat, acid 
or solder. 

Write today for our special ten day offer and 
bargain prices. 


DIXIE CANNER COMPANY 
Dept. I, Roanoke, Virginia 













PEANUTS BRING A BETTER PRICE 


—and the vines are saved 
for hay when you use the 


BENTHALL 
PEANUT PICKER 


—the leading Peanut Pick- 
ing Machine for over twen- 
ty years. Used also in six 
foreign countries. Write 
for particulars. 


Benthall Machine Co., 


Incorporated 
Suffolk, Virginia 


MOLASSES 


for Bol! Weevil Poisoning and Live Stock Feeding 


























ag Modet Wacked by m million dol- 

reat Knife.Chain, Ring FREE. C.D, 

O Money. Mail postal Today. y) i 
YH-368 NEWTON, MASS. / 4577, 





MOBILE IMPORTING & TRADING COMPANY,| Mobile, Ala. 
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“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


initial, abbreviation, 


and whole number, 


The Progressive Farmer 


Slassified Ads 














































































































This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, covering Georgia, Count as one word each 
and Florida It will pay many advertisers to use othe: including each initial in your name and address. Give two good ref- 
~ : s per list below. erences, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 

—_ 5 we ey Bi sn . , . . > 
Sout = Edition— Circulation— | States Covered— Regular Classified— Display Classified— 

a * i Georgia-Alabama .... 105,000 Ga., Ala.. and Pla 7c per word $7.00 per inch 
Sie | State plainly WE tiecasnanseeie 150,000 Texas and So. Okla homa. 9c per word $8.50 per inch 

ES ee what editions you Carolinas-Virginia 150,000 w. C., 6 C. and 1%e per word $9.50 per inch 
wish to use. Mississippi Valley. 115,000 Miss., La., Ark., W. se Je per word $7.00 per inch 
SEND CASH WITH ORDER Kentucky -Tennessee 80,000 Ky., Middle and E. Tenn. 6c per word $4.50 per inch DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 

Mail your ad with remittance two weeks All five editions..... 600,000 Whole South ........... 35c per word $32.50 per inch Your ad set in larger type is more dis- 

n advance of publication date. Additional tinctive and attractive, Note rates per 
insertions same rate. Write plainly. Ramee Classified Advertising Department, The ian ete Farmer, Bireninghom, Ala. nas te danke 
Farms For Sale or Rent Petatees Corn Baby Chicks 

Improved Porto Rico Potato plants: $1.25, 2 a ne gd a (Blue pana a a sits: » Alobame piceredived Pee (blood, Samed) . Reis, 
500 ¢ wore, $1.15 Quick service. lL. E eal, Greatest drouth resisting corn known ushe $9; ocks and Leghorns, 1 hree-week-o chicks, 2c. 
Alabama aon a 2 », $8. Catalogue free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. Immediate delivery. Perkins Hatchery, Anniston, Ala, 

or Sale.—5 or 10 actes on the Guif Coast Hish- Porto Ri “Pot to plant : overnment in pecte iL. $1.50 Cc ton J ata: k G - 7 

a) adjoining townsite Summerdale, Baldwin County. orto co Potato pli 5, gove , 5 “ted, s k otton lerse Blac fants 

“st chicken and truck farming in the South. Carl Per thousand; any amount. Carter Plant Co,, Rock- y 
A. Swanstrom, Summerdale, Ala ingham. Ga » Mammoth Marcy Giants.—Chicks now 20% off. Young 
— - — . ~ — ee" Millions Porto Rican Potato plants, $1.50 thousand. HALF AN 3 enn’ . —T pull ts, cockerels. The Thomas Farms, Pleasanton 

Splendid farms, large and small, for sale. e a t and qualit ruaranteed. . Strickland, Kansas. 
located for schools and good roads Some have fine 7 ow Bagg Ga eee PLANTING co = 
ee on ee oe ae SS Certified Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.50 per thou- Our free catalog shows from its many tes- Leghorns 
Healthy climate Write Box 35, Talladega, Ala. ertifiec yrto co otato plants ’ ver thou- , A s . : 
nn Menon = “ — sand. Absolutely prompt service. C. L. Hamilton, timonials and Experiment Station tests Pullets.—Eight weeks old purebred Barron English 

Surrency, Ga. ’ Half White Leghorn pullets for sale, f.0.b Linden, Ala., 
Texas Surrency, Gs . ouaeatmmeien that Crook Bros.’ Improved Half and Ha r 
Nancy Hi: an P ‘ote ato” ple ints, Shipping r di aily. Fine is the earliest, heaviest yielding cotton at The each Mrs. W. K. Thomas. 

Why keep on paying rent when you can buy g00d  pjints, $1.50 thousand. F Thompson & Sons, Single Comb Dark Brown Leghorns, Tormohlen strain, 
farm land on the South Plains of Texas? Prices range \eKenzie. Tenn known. Address Pullets, cockerels, hens. Write for prices. Satis- 
from $11 to $21 per acre, 55,000 acres in tracts of 80 iin alee . mae > $2. 1.000. CROOK BROS., LURAY, TENN. faction guaranteed. Mrs, J. W. Bomar, Rt. 3, La 
acres or more; terms 10% cash, balance ten years, ‘Potato plants. Certified Nancy Hall: $2. 1,000. Fayette, Gi 
interest. Cotton sure crop, yielding one-fourth to one- Write for prices on over 5,000. All postpaid. John averse, S28. . Si i acaal 
half bale per acre, no boll weevil; corn and feed crops W. Nix. Glen Allen, Ala Peanuts White “Leghorn cockerels from pure Tancred strain 
dependable and make good profit. These lands located Improved Porto Rican Potato plants, May delivery, : pn ig Bh. Fi r. xt sg ae a es ae 
in Terry, Gaines, and Yoakum counties; $1.40 per thousand; 5,000 lots, $1.35 thousand, J. I Peanuts.—Selected, recleaned Alabama Flat Runner, quality; 10 weeks old, $2.50. repaic Mrs, J. H. 
schools, roads and fine climate. For Le ry = Hughes, Rockingham, Ga. $4 hundred pounds, Arnold & Strickland, Clio, Ala. Bobo, Hamilton. Ala. 
write R. J. Murray, General Agent, 501 Myrick Oa _. same Sa — - __ _ a 
Lubbock, Texas. Red skin Porto Rican and Boone Potato plants: Peanuts. — Selected farmers’ stock. Per hundred Minorcas 
=—_—__—- $1.65, 1,000; delivered 10,000, $1.40; collect. W. O. pounds: Runner, $3.40; White Spanish, $4.50. Cash 

Pla Walkdrip, Flowery Branch, Ga with order. Cash Trading Co., Enterprise, Ala Mammoth Golden Buff Minorcas.—Chicks now 20% 
—— : - ff. Literature. The Thomas Farms, Pleasanton, Kas. 
Porto Rico Potatoes.—Georgia and Alabama _ certi- - : : 
ants fied, $1.50 thousand; 5,000 up, $1.25; all prepaid. Peas Orvinetons 

NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASB OF PLANTS Sst ee. TS —____—___—. Unmixed, sound Whippoorwill Peas, $3 bushel cash. ping 

by mail the buyer is expected to pay transportation Pure Porto Rico Potato plants, government inspected: Lee Shaw, Guin, Ala. Buff Orpington young cockerels, Byers strain cham- 

P iD id 1,000, $1.60; 5,000 or more, $1.! Plants ready . ; $275. Pion blood, 10 to 14 weeks old, over size; June sale, 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a preps May 1. G. D. Chandler, ‘Hanceville, Ala. Choice Mixed Peas, $3.50 bushel: Clays, Irons, $3. $2.50 each. Satisfaction guaranteed. B Pope 

price’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- pe = A, - trabhams, $4.25, Ninety-day Velvet Beans, $1.35. Breckhaven, Miss. . , ' 4 

tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. Porto Rico Potato plants, government “inspected, $1.50 Mail check. D. F _Moore, Brunson, 8. C. _ ee 

ovale fam i Elis Pha ant con Simon . w ssi Seed Peas, Velvet Beans, Soybeans, Peanuts, Cotton Two or More Breeds 
Flowers pene A a trent Be Aad Seed, Chufas, ete. Large or small ues, oa — for Peafowl, Pheasants, Bantams, Pigeons, Birds. Free 
> " > { y ya. ’ a o » 5 
Porto Rico Potato plants, carefully selected and gov- prices H. M. Franklin & Company, fennille. Ga cteoular. John Hass, Bettender’, lows 


Two dozen Geranium plants that will afford you the 
luxury of a beautiful flower bed all summer for only 
$1.25, postpaid. Any color or Satnes. Buckley Gera- 
nium Company, Springfield, — 


Potato—Tomate—Cabbage—Onica 


Cabbage, Onion plants, $1.50 thou- 
Wausau, Fla. 








Tomato 
Johns, 


Potato, 
sand. J. J. 












Porto Rican Potato plants: $1 50, 1,000. Tomato 
plants, $1. Georgia Plant Farm, 3} saxley, Ga. 








STATE CERTIFIED 
IMPROVED PORTO RICO PLANTS 
Red or pink skin, or Yellow Yams, 
now ready. Any size lots. 
$1.40 per 1,000; 5,000 and up, $1.25 per 1,000. 

Any size lots 
TOMATO PLANTS: 300, 60c; 
1,000, $1.50. First class plants. 
shipment guaranteed. 
TURNER PLANT COMPANY 


500, $1; 
Prompt 









_ Box 153 Alma, Ga. 
Porto Rico Potato plants: $1.65, 1,000 Stone To- 
mato plants: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25; all postage paid. 
R. Chanclor, Seville, Ga 
Plants Now.—Cabbage, Tomato: 500, 65c; 1,000, 
$1. Ruby King, Pimiento, Hot: 500, $i; 1,000, $1.75. 
Cc Lenox, . 







Prompt shipm 





Summer Ff omatoes. Collards, 





0, 











Pepper, Eggplants, “Potatoes: 2 60c;: 500, $1.10; 
1,000, $2: postpaid W. H. Branan. Gordon, Ga. 
Porto Rico and Boone Potato plants: leading vari- 








eties Cabbage and Tomato and Collard plants: 20¢, 100; 
$1, 1.000. All delivered. L. Crow, Oakwood, Ga. 


Summer Plants Ready. Collards, 
$1.10; 


Cabbage, Tomatoes, 





Pepper, Eggplants, Potatoes: 200, 60c; 500, 
1 000, $2; postpaid. Lewiston Plant Farm, Lewiston, 
Georgia. 

Buy c.o.d. 


frostproof plants, 
Beet and Collard. 500, 1, 
fine, large plants and prompt 
Plant Farm, Valdosta, Ga. 


Porto Ricans and Early Triumph Potato | plants, $1.50 


All varieties “Cabbage, 
000, $1. We guarantee 


shipment. Reliable 








per 1,000; 5,000 or more, $1.25 per 1,000. Inspected 
and treated. faction guaranteed. Tomato and 
Cabbage plants, $1.25 per 1,000. Cash with order. 
Altman Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 

High Grade Vegetable Plants. “Cabbage, all leading 
varieties, 75¢ thousand. Tomatoes, $1.2 Collards, $1. 
Porto Rieo Potato, $1.45. Ruby ine Pepper, 5c 
hundred or $4 thousand. Prompt shipment. Expert 
packing. Quitman Potato Co., Quitman, Ga. 

Potatoes 

Pure Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.25 per thousand. 

S. J. Padgett, Coffee, Ga. 





Vine Porto Rico: 1,01 
F. A. Williams, 


elivered. 





1,000 $1.75; 1 


Bunch, $: 
Phil Campbell, Ala 








Porto Rico Potato plants: $1.50, 1,000. Prepaid, $2. 
Full count. Holland, Lenox, Ga. 

Certified Porto Rico Potato plants, $2 per 1,000; 
postpaid. B. E. Tucker, Cullman, Ala. 


Improved Porto Rico Potato plants re eady ship. $1.25 
per thousand. J. R Harrison, Coffe 





" Broone: $2, 






Porto Rico Potato slips: $1.50, 1,000; 
1,000. Evergreen Nursery Gainesville, Ga 

Pure Porto Rican Potato plants: 50, 1,000, f.0.b.; 
postpaid, $2. Jno. B. Pope, Fit rald, Ga 

Nancy Hall Potato plants, the best, $1. 15 per thou- 
sand; delivered Carl Parks, Gleason, Tenn. 

Porto Rico Potato plants. government inspected, $1.60 
per thousand, Carter, Rockingham, _ Ga, 


PORTO RICO POTATO 
PLANTS 
5,000 and up at $1.25 per 1,000 


GENUINE 
$1.50 per 1,000; 


First class plants, full count, prompt 


shipments guaranteed. 


AMERICAN PLANT CO., ALMA, GA. 





Porto Rican Potato plants; lots of 5,000, $1.75; 
single thousands $2. J. B. Murray, Blackshear, Ga. 


Clearance sale Porto Rican Potato plants, $1.25 thou- 
- Cash with order. Baxley Brokerage Co., Baxley, 





inspected, $2 per 1,000; postpaid. Cash with 


ernment 
Quattlebaum, Rt. 3, Hanceville, Ala. 


order. 8. O. 





THIS IS A ONE-INCH 
DISPLAY CLASSIFIED AD 
Doesn't it attract attention? 

The rate per inch is given at 
the top of this page for each 
edition. 





inspected, certified; ship- 
mailed; $1.25 thousand, 
Gainesville Plant 


Porto Rico Potato plants 
ped promptly. $1.50 thousand, 
expressed; 10,000 up, $1 thousand 
Farm, Gainesville, Ga. 


: Hall Potato 
plants, $1.75. 


plants, $2 : thousand. 
Order filled day re- 
guaranteed. Malcolm 


Nancy 
Nancy 


Certified 
Improved 
ceived Prepaid. Satisfaction 
Duke, Dre sden, 


Duke, Dr _Tenn 


Pure Porto Rico Potato plants, 
count and quality guaranteed. Any quantity ready 
$1.45 per 1,000; lots 10,000, $1.25 Get better plants, 
better crops D. O. Davis, Blackshear, Ga. 


grow 


government inspected; 


Tomato 


well rooted, 8-inch Tomato plants: moist 
good ventilation, labeled; rushed post- 
1,000, $1.35. Clyde Maddox, Buford, 


Guaranteed, 
root protection, 
paid: 300, 60c; 
Georgia 





Nursery Stock 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees. — Salesmen wanted. 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 
Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, : 








" Seeds 


the easy 





Sell your Seeds and profitable way—use 


classified ads. 





Austrian Winter Peas 


Winter Pess: immediate 
Bush, Albany, Ga 


For Sale.—Austrian and 


fall _sh ipment 7. = 





for fall de- 


~ Austrian Winter Peas.—Booking orders 
Snelson Seed 


livery Attractive low prices. Write. 
Company, Athens, Ga. 








Miscellaneous Seeds 
Hardy Alfalfa Seed. 90% pure $8.80. 


95% pure $3.50. Beth 60 pound bushel. 
if not satisfied. George Bowman. Concordia. 


Poultry ond Eggs 


Pullets! Pullets!—From high egg producing purebreds. 
All 3 ages, all breeds _Capital Farms, _Columbia, 7. a 


Sweet Clover 
Return seed 
Kansas. 

















LARGE ALABAMA POULTRY FARM 


with 5,000 extra fine White Leg- 
horns; two 24,000-egg ~enmee incubators 
in large cellar, 20x100 feet; a and 
barn; 1,200 feet of laying houses, and 20 
feet wide; several brooder as and 
equipment for same; all houses piped with 
city water, fenced; growing vegetable crop; 
on paved highway, 6 miles from Birming- 
ham; extra special for quick sale, $17,5v0. 


Stocked 


ALA. 


D. TRUCKS, ENSLEY, 


Baby Chicks 
Reduced Prices.—Rocks, Reds. 
100; heavy mixed, $9; postpaid. 
Fi ‘arms, Waycross, Ga 

Reds, Barred Rocks, Leghorns: 
sorted, $7.50; prepaid: 100% live 
Farms, Jefferson City, Mo. 

Mathis Certified Chicks.—Guaranteed to live. Heavy 
layers. Leading breeds, $6 hundred up. Catalog 
free Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Kansas. 

Write reduced prices on our famous blood 
tested chicks; Rocks. Reds and Leghorns. Also hens, 
pullets and cockerels, Trail’s End Poultry Farm, 
Gordonsville, Va 


Orpingtons: $9.50, 
Live delivery. Satilla 
heavy as- 

Central 





100, $8: 
delivery. 








for great 


Reds, Rocks, “Leghorns. 
Tancred Leghorns, 
Hamilton’s Electric 


Alabama accredited chicks. 
Summer prices effective May 16. 
$10; heavies, $10.50; prepaid. 
Hatchery, Grove Hill, Ala. 

Husky Chicks 
red Rocks, Reds, English Leghorns. 
£8.50; heavy mixed, 7.75: prepaid; 
Ozark Farms, Westphalia. Mo. 


BE ONLY THREE MORE 


production type. Bar- 
Orpingtons: 100 
live delivery. 


—Standard bred, 






























































White Pekin and Indian Runner ducklings, Bronze 





turkey poults, 14 breeds of baby chicks. Write for 
| + agua catalog. Ridgway Duck Hatchery, LaRue, 

0. 

Pullets.—4, 6, 8 weeks, 50c, 60c, The. ‘Purebred 
laying strain Tancred White Leghorns, Tompkins Reds, 
Aun Orpingtons, White Rocks. B. F. Pool, Linden, 
Alabama. 








° 
Livestock 
Over 5,000 advertisers have used Classified Ads. in 
Progressive Farmer this year. You will find it prof- 
itable to follow their example. 
Duroc-Jerseys 


wy ae tenes cholera immune Duroc pigs, Jersey cows. 
Loggins, | Somerville, Tenn. 





Essex 
Registered Essex. Satisfaction guaranteed. W. J. 
Sargeron, Sardis, i. 





Poland-Chinas 


kin to world’s champion; ton litter 


Poland Chinas, 





weighed 5,117. 180 days old. Feeding quality, prolif- 
icacy combined. C. C. Andrews, Ozark, Ala. 
Guernseys 
For Sale.—Two extra fine young Guernsey bulls; 
price reasonable. Hugh Sanford, Mocksville, N. C. 
Jerseys 


Registered Jersey bull calves from tested dams and 
sired by peodestion- bred sires. ae $100 up. Spring 
] 





Lake Farms. Rt. 5. Birmingham 
Sheep 
Shropshire Southdown sheep. Fox Brothers, 


and 
Sevierville, Tenn. 





Rabbits 


Raise Chinchilla Rabbits for food and fur, Cata- 
logue upon request. Licensed registrar. Sarata Fur 
Farm, Vicksburg. Miss. 


Two or More Breeds 


registered. Young 
Horn Lake, 





Hampshire hogs; 
Gayoso Farm, 


Guernsey cattle, 
bulls and Hampshire pige. 
































THERE WILL . Mississippi 
WARNING.—Since leading authorities advise us HATCHES of Famous Blue Ribbon chicks 
that it is difficult to tell the difference between this season. On July Ist we close for the Dogs 
Otootan and Black Ebony seeds and_ therefore summer so send your order for chicks to. 
there may be substitution of Black Ebony for day won live arrival guaranteed. Coonhound puppies, pair $15. Lloyd Smith, Finger, 
Otootan without any attempt to defraud, our adver- sis S Tennessee. 
tising guarantee does not cover Otootan seeds. We K 50 100 200 = 500 er = 
believe all advertisers offering Otootan Soybeans in Reds, B’ 4 ome W. Rocks. $6.00 $10.50 $20.50 £50.00 Collies, Shepherds, Fox Terriers Ricketts Farm, 
our columns are honest and responsible, but we Wyan. and B. Orpingtons 6.50 12.00 3 50) 55.00 Kincaid, Kans. = aia 
are not liable for losses due to substitution of Legs., Anconas, H, Asstd 5.00 9.50 18.50 45.00 Collie puppies: pure white; $5: females $4 
o males $5; females : 
Black Ebony Soybeans for Otootans. BLUE RIBBON HATCHERY, ATLANTA, GA. __W. Phillips, Starkville. Miss <eccemnitiensgiial 
a Pedigreed Police puppies. Females $10; males $13. 
Beans Chicks.—Finest purebr ; Reds, Rocks. Orpinstons, Shipped c.o.d. Tilmer Thompson, Elmore, Minn. 
Wyandottes, $11.50 hundred. Leghorns, $10. Postage — : : agen eer eT 
We manufacture the best Bean Harvester ia the prepaid Delivery guaranteed. Thousands weekly Pure white purebred Collie pups:  beautifu Ala 
world. Hardy & Newsom, Inc., LaGrange, N Capital Farms, Columbia, §. natural heel drivers. W. Drury, Greensboro, Ala. 
Mung : bushel $9; peck $2.5 H. G. Mosher, Big husky chicks, guaranteed to live. only 6¢ up. ,Free Dog 3o0k.—Polk Miller’s famous dog book 
Schell City. M Shipped c.o.d. Superior certified Arrival on time (lseases of dogs. Instructions on Pn = ag ease 
—— $$ $$$$_$_______ ruaranteed Get big f italogue Superior breeding with symptom chart. 48 pag Tllustrated 
Mammoth Ye filoxis, $2.35. W. S ta ‘ae aa ee a Write for free copy, Polk Miller Products Corp., 102 
8. . Hatchery. Box S-3, Windsor. Mo. a r 2 er Produ orp 
Dudley, Lake ‘Tanding, thee ST — . W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 
For Sale.—Velvet Beans, Soybeans ~ Cowpe as. Jack Guaranteed to live chicks, 6c up. Big. boned, a —a 
Burch, Chester. Ga husky stock. Bred on Missouri's largest trapnest e 
breeding farm: 200-329 egg pedigreeds. 12 varieties. M 1] 
For Sale.—Otootan Soybeans, well cleaned and free State accredited. Catalog free. Booth Farms, Box 1sce aneous 
m weevil, 9% r pound while they last. Carl A. 525. Clinton. Mo 
strom, Summerdale. eo ” Black Molasses, 2l¢ gallon; barrels, Calcium Arsen 
—— - —- New Low Wholesale Chick Prices.—25,000 weekly. ate, $8.50 hundred. Cowpeas, $3.25 bushel. W. H- 
Otootans, $6; Laredos, $4: Biloxis, $3 sunch Vel- Prompt shipments: prepaid: 100% delivery White, Davis, 312 Montgomery St., ‘erase Ga = 
vets, $3; Running, $1 Brabham Peas, $4.50: Whip- Buff. Brown Leghorns. Anconas, heavy assorted, $6.25 7 : 
poorwills, $3.75. | Bennett’s Bonded Warehouse. East- over 100; ~_ Reds, Barred Rocks, White, Buff Rocks, Bees—Beekeeping 
man, Ga. Rose Reds, White or Silver Laced Wyandottes. Buff 
_ -  Orpingtons, $7 on 25,000 assorted, $5. Mid-West Italian Bees, Queens, and Bee Supplies. York Bee 
Chufas Hatchery, Clinton, Mo. Company, Jesup, Ga. 
Chufa seed for sale, $3.50 per bushel. J. L. Ross, Bargain Chicks.—White Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, Best and cheapest Bee Hives. Send for complete 
5 L. Ross $10 per 100. White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, catalogue, The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, Miss. 


Williston, Fla. 





Corn 


Good quality Mexican June seed corn, $2.50 bushel. 
Small White Spanish Peanuts, 4%c pound. Write 
fer prices on peas, Geo. M. Callen, Selma, Ala. 


Silver Laced Wyandottes, Black Minorcas, $11 per 100. 

Jersey Black Giants, Light Brahmas, $14 per 110. 
Heavy breeds assorted, $9 per 100. White horns, 
Brown Leghorns, Anconas, $9 per 100. Delivery charges 

ne. ae" delivery guaranteed. Woodlawn Hatcheries, 
tlanta, Ga. 








Clothing 


Blue Serge Suits, a 95. Write for sample. 
Company, 106 


Mae- 
Henry Serge West Baltimore F6, Balti- 
more, Md. 
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e Corn Harvesters 


Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 
$25 with bundle tying attachment. Free catalog show- 
* pictures of harvester Process Co., ‘Salina, Kansas. 


June 7, 





Farm Machinery 


Water pumps water day and night with Rife’s Hy- 
draulie Ram. No attention, no operating expense 
Catalog _free _H T Olsen, 19 Park Row, New York. 


Flour 


Flour.—48 pound bags $1.60 each 
teed. Self-rising or plain: delivered 
Agents wanted i, 


Quality sguaran- 
your station in 
twelve bag lots McIntosh, Hayes- 
ville,  £ 


Hides—F urs—W ool 


Let us tan and make up your Furs We also dye 
furg% remodel, clean and repair old furs Fur Tan- 
nery, Mineral, Va 


Honey 
New crop pure table Honey: six 5-pound cans $2.95; 


ix 10-pound cans $5.50; two 5-gallon cans $9.95, Gulf 
Coast Bee Co., Houma, La 

Insurance 
Old age pension information sent, dime. Write 


1. S. Lehman, Humboldt. Kansas. 


Kodak Finishing 
Rolls Developed Free. a 4c to 6c. 
Drawer 1112. Rirmingham. 
Roll films « 
ur service 


Trial Offer. 
glossy prints for l5c. 


White Co 


leveloped free; prints de to 6e each 24 
Ilarrison Studio, Winder, Ga 

Your first roll film developed and six 
Kiphart Studio, Fairfield, Ala. 


Roll Films Developed Free.—-Prints 3c, 4c, 5c, 6c. 
Prompt service. Wilson Studio. Drawer 1311, Bir- 
minghs am. Ala 





Kodak Films. Special trial offer: your next kodak 
film developed 5c: prints 2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. 
7 Cincinna uti. Ohio 

signting Plant 

(‘) watt motor ner in good condition First 

fif dollars takes plant aT Needham, Rounoke, Ala 


Of Interest to Women 





Ladies’ Multi-Filament Rayon Hose ssorted colors 

verfect hut ood quality $1.60 dozen postpaid 
Scott) Distributing Company, Asheboro, N. ¢ 

Hemstitehing and Picoting Attachment Guaranteed 
Fits any sewing machine Prepaid 60¢ or sent ¢.o.d. 
Circeuliurs free LaFlesh Hemstitching Co., Dept. 5 
Sedalia, Mo 

Patents 
Inventions Commercialized.—Patented or unpatented. 


Write Adam 
Missouri 


Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, 


Patents.— Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
inean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., 
Washingtor s € Honorable methods. 


Patents Time counts in applying for patents Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for free book 
“Tlow te Obtain a Patent’? and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ 
form No ona ree for information on how to proceed 
Clarence A "Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 77-G 


‘Washington. D. ¢ 





Truildin 


Security Ran 





Schools and Colleges 

Let Mr Ozment help you qualify at onee for a 
8 ly government job; $125-$250 mont! Write Ozment 
Inst 225. St. Louis, Me 

Tobacco 

Tobacco, postpaid Good a, mellowed in bulk; 

ewin 10) poun $2.25; oking $1.50 Chester 

le Dresden, Tenn 

Natural Leaf Tobacco Guaranteed Chewing, 5 

inis $1; 12, $2 Smoking, 5, 90 Pipe free. Pay 
" received Doran Farm Murray, Ky. 

bacco. prepaid. guaranteed Chewing 5 pounds 
$1.40 10 pounds $2.50; smoking, 5 pounds $1; 10 
pounds $1.80 W. B. Adams Pool Sharon, Tenn. 
saf Tobacco.—Guaranteed best quality Chewing, 

5 sounds $1.50; 10, $2.50; smoking, 10, $1.50 Pipe 
fre _Pay postman United Farmers, _ Bardwell Ky. 

Tennessee Red Leaf.—Mild and sweet; 10 pounds 
Dieked chewing. $2.40: 10 pounds mellow smoking, 
$1.60 You pay postage. Collier Tobarco Pool. Mar 
tin. Tenn 


Vinegar 


and Red: 50 gallon barrels; lie gal- 
Dublin, Ga 


Vinegar, White 
Ir L. E. Harrison, 


Help Wanted 
Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mec gg) a. help you get a good job. The cost to 
you is No negroes taken For free hooklet 
write Nashiviile Auto School, Dept. 241, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


Aannis Wanted 





Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. Concord 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

Get our free sample case. Toilet Articles, Flavor- 
ings and Specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 





























Co., Dept. RB, St. Louis, Mo. 

We start you without a dollar s, Extracts, 
Pe Toilet Gooils. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
n 651, St. Louis. Mo 

Wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home Profit 
business a autoparts, tableware, ete Write 
Sprinkle, P . 530. Marion, In.tiana 

Agents, ew shirt pre sition No capital or ex 
Perienca needed Commissions in advance S-mples 
“ree Madison Industries, 560 Rroadway. New York 


Mrke big money selling Hair Straightener to colored 

Pople Write for free sample and terms to ze 

Marcellene Chemical Company, 1919 W, Broad 
r Va. 





instantly 


Rubber Soles Cemen’ on 





er 
Outwears 1] ther Ww aterproof Sells fast 
my expense estever Co 209 Irving Park 


Chicago. 

en!—Have you Produce, Baby Chicks or Honey 
that will bring you money? Let me say out 

‘oud and clear, so all these folks can hear—Progressive 
rmer Classified Adc. 


Agents.—Make a dollar an nus. Sell Mendets, a 
Patented patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
Sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
01, Amsterdam. N y 





Agents earn $250 month Sell new line guaranteed 


Hosiery. Latest styles. Big sellers. Extra commission, 
Silk lose for your own use, Write quick. State size 
hose worn. Silknit Hosiery Co., Dept. 1837, Dayton, 


Ohio 


introducing Hosiery guar- 
126 styles, colors for men, 
Auto and hose offer- 
Wilknit Hosiery Co., 


Agents.—Up to $12 daily 
anteer| 6 months or rer 2 

— children Lowest prices. 
ed nlucers. Write for outfit. 
Dest. C1437, Greenfield, Ohio. 











WOOD 


B..4, 7 Progressive Farmer 


Poultry 


IN THE POULTRY YARD | 
| 


Early Roosting Important 


| F ALL brooder raised chicks were 
furnished suitable roosts when not 
over three weeks of age, many of the 


present troubles would be minimized, Ii 
chicks learn to roost 


early, corner crowd- 
ing and its serious 
effects will be re- 
duced. Roosting on 
perches prevents 
crowding on unsani- 
tary ftloors, allows 


breathe 
fresher air, and elim- 
overheating 


chicks to 





inates 
from floor crowding. 


J. H. WOOD 


Chicks roosting on perches are not so 
easily scared as those squatting on the 
Hoors. Many crooked breastbones are the 


result of on hard floors 


roosting 
has had chicks to roost on 


three 


Che writer 
tw: or 
from 


days after being 


If perches 


perches 


taken battery brooders. 


re placed in the brooder when chicks are 





A PRACTICAL PERCH FOR YOUNG 
CHICKENS 


weeks old 


very 


weeks cold or even two 
Start 


roosts are 


three 
roosting soon, 


comfortable 


the chicks will 


provided the 


Perches such as shown in the accom- 


panying drawings are an excellent piece 


of equipment and will prove worth while 


on any farm. 


This type of perch is designed to en 
courage early roosting and for comfort 
for the chicks. In addition it is designed 


moved 
well 


that it can be easily 
ndant and will fit 


brooder house. 


i) such size 
by a single atte 
any size or type of 
if the temperature in 
house is cold the 


In the beg nning, 
extreme sections of the 


perches should be close to 


placed fairly 








SIDE DIMENSIONS OF PERCH 


the source of heat. Later they should be 
moved back to the corners. 
The supports, as you will notice, are 


two inch material. The perches are one 
inch material with the corners rounded 
just enough to remove sharp corners. 
Finished lumber is best because it is more 


the birds and is easy to 
disinfect, and furnishes 


parasites or germs. 


comfortable for 
wash, clean, or 


less hiding place for 


1 SEE BY THE ADS | 
(Concluded from page 2) 


since I was born. “Marthy!” I yells. 
“What it is?” she hollers. “These things 
I hollers back. “I meant 
“How'n tarnation 
“Laugh ‘em 


is all over me,” 
‘em to be,” she vells. 
will I get “em off?” says I. 
off,” she hollers, openin’ the kitchen door 
and blamed if she didn’t lavgh right in 
my face. 

Lucky was summer time. When I 
seen I wasn't goin’ to get no help from 
Marthy | knew the creek was the only 
place for me and | didn’t lose no time get- 
tin’ there. As quick as I could get ‘em 
off I laid my clothes on a hot rock and 
I think all the fleas went with me. I was 
afraid to jump in quick because them 
fleas might get panicked and try to bury 
in on me. So I just went in gradual and 
let them move up while the water got 


(603A) 23 


deeper. By the time the water got up to it is believed peanuts will remain much 

my neck you'd of thought they was a_ the better cr p in the Georgia-Florida- 

swarm of bees around my head. \labama area. The soybean does not 
Well, me and them fleas parted com- ™ak n oily meat like peanuts but is 

pany. I don't know how Marthy got likely to produce soft pork. 

shut of hers. But I hunted up one of these Peanuts for forage are on a much bet- 

here papers and hunted in‘the ads till I ter basis in Georgia than peanuts as a 


found out what to get for fleas 


I went to town and got a box of that in- 
sprinkled it all) up the yi 


sect powder and Marthy 
over the veranda and in that box 
them rags and things. Then she 


to set the box in the pantry. 
“Wait a minute,” says I, “you forget 
them cats has got fleas all over them.” 
“Do you dast put this stuff on the 


cats?” says she. 
“Dast?” says I. “If it kills the 
they can’t grow no more fleas.”’ 


cats 


So Marthy caught a old cat and rubbed 


that powder in her hair all over and 
turned her loose. And what do you 
reckon? That old cat shook herself and 
you'd of thought it was rainin’ the way 


leas dropped off of her on the floor 


says I but 
fleas 


“Get quick,” 
I reckon it use. 
looked the same as if they was dead. 


your powder, 


wasn't no Them 


about this 
powder is what made me think to 


And the 


all over ever 


Sectn’ the ad in this paper 
very 
te about this. funny thing is 
I been itchin’ I started 
thinkin’ about them pesky fleas and I bet 
a nickle read this 
itchin’ somewhere right this minute. Do 
you feel it? Yours truly, 


BILL C 


since 


ever one as piece is 


ASPER. 


PEANUTS ASA FORAGE CROP | 


(Concluded from page 3) 


h hogs 


from partially finished 
It is hoped that peanut hams 


ams are 


en peanuts. 


of Florida, Georgia, and Alabama will 
soon command a premium in price. When 
this comes it will mean a smaller dis- 


and an 
hogs in 


count for peanut finished hogs 
added inducement to grow more 
the peanut belt. 

One of the by-products of the 
crop not counted in the $50,000,000 annual 
hay. Peanuts 
but the hay is usually 
of a With a dry harvesting 
and curing the hay is 
good as peavine hay, but witha 
it is likely to be moldy and unfit for use. 


peanut 


valuation is the 
much hay as peas 


lower grade. 


season, about as 


wet season 


is also likely to be dusty. Quite a lot 
is shipped when the quality is good 

Peanuts can be used as a hay crop 
imilar to cowpeas. When the hay is cut 
hefore the leaves drop and care is used 
in curing and sheltering it, peanut hay 
compares very favorably with other leg- 


hays. In communit‘es the 
peanuts are grown in 
sowed in the middles, the 
cut as the nuts mature. 


lowed to gather the nuts. 


ume some 
peas are 

to be 
are al- | 


rows and 
whole 


Hogs 


heir ability to grow during 
peanuts could be 
tensively for hay in much of the western 
portion of the Cotton Belt. Some of the 
been over two tons 


Because of t 


dry weather, used ex- 


vields in Texas have 
of cured per acre. In 
stances the whole plant is fed as 
With better curing methods and harvest- 
ing methods, this practice of feeding tops 
end nuts together may expand consider- 
ably. Under our present conditions it 
will be rather expensive feed, but may be ! 
in reducing a surplus of pea- 


some in- 
hay. 


vines 


valuable 
nuts. 


Peanuts Compared With Soybeans 


URING the past few years there has 

been a tendency with some of the 
progressive farmers of Southwest Geor- 
gia to substitute soybeans for peanuts as 
a hog feed. The success of this substitu- 
tion has not been very great because the 
peanut is more at home in a hot climate 
than the soybean. On some of the rich 


Then cash cr 


and on 
started the 


make as | 


cent of the 
nut acreage used for feed is helping keep 
elding power of the 
contributing something to our farmers at 
Unfortunately, the pea- 
harvesting are draining 
returning any- 


The 43.5 per 


pea- 
soil and 


same time. 


nuts produced for 
urces without 


thing to the land. 


our soil res 


| 


WILD ONION ERADICATION | 


Wwe onions may be almost. totally 
destroyed by late fall plowing which 
turns the tops completely under. Disk- 


ing before this plowing will help to get 
them turned, as will a coulter attached 
to the plow. Prepare the land thoroughly 
the next spring and plant an 
crop rn in check rows. 


intertilled 
such as ec Should 
there be 
fall, a repetiti m of the 
get them. 


alive that 
attack will 


some of the onions left 
plow 
Infested grain seed usually are 
reading the 

Don’t plant seed containing onion 
lets on uninfested 


wild oni 


: . 
the means t spi 





land. 











GET YOUR ROOFING D 
FROM FACTORY-FREIGH 


MONEY! Get your Roofing direct 
from the Factory and keep in your own pocket 

the profits the dealer would get. All kinds and 
styles. Galv zed Corrugated. Shingles and As- 


| 





















SAVE 





phalt fir ‘reight paid. Easy to nail on. 
Write TODAY for Free _—— and freight paid 
prices. FREE SAMPLES 


Savannah Fence & Roofing Co. 
Dept. P-7 Savannah, Ga. 





COUNITT TT) 
STEEL 
SHINGLES® 


BIG WIDE SHEETS-EASY TO NAIL ON 


| _ PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 
| 
| 





REDUCED PRICES 
CERTIFIED CHICKS 


from 200 egg cockerels. Blood Tested. 100% live de 
PRICES PER 100 CHICKS 
Utility 


ivery, prepaid. 


Catalog Free Egg Bred Quality Master Bre? 
Strain 





tram 

| Le ghorns ... $10.00 $13.00 
Anconas 9. 10.00 13.00 
W.& Barred Rocks 9.00 12.00 15.00 
S.C. Reds 9.00 12.00 15.00 
Wyandottes . 9.00 12.00 15.00 
Bf. Orpington 9.00 12.00 15.00 
Light Brahmas 13.00 15.00 19.00 


Per 190: Assorted $7.50; Large Assorted $8.00. 
DIXIE POULTRY FARMS. Box |i BRENHAM, TEX. 


KENTUCKY BABY CHICKS 
SENT C. 0. D. 


Also 3 and 6-weeks old 
chicks. One dollar 
down places order— 
chicks delivered any time. Pay postman balance 
when the chicks arrive. All pure-bred stock. 
WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 
Our catalog tells all about our 14 breeds. Attractive 
prices. Breeding work supervised by expert judge 
| Accredited stock; big money makers. Write today. 
Kentucky Hatchery 352 W. 4th Lexington, Ky. 


Chicks C.0.D. Get Them Before You Pay 














vman’s famo us layer chicks by return mail Ten 
noted varieties by South’s oldest and largest producer 
f good chic “ks Nearly every flock blood tested You 

| can't beat these prices. Per 25 50 100 500 1000 
) Rox, Reds a Wh. Rox $3.50 $6.00 $10.60 $45 $ 90 
, Wh Bf. Orps. and Wyaun 350 6.00 10.00 45 40 
Jersey Giants 150 8.00 14.00 65 130 
br nd WI Leghorns .. 3.00 5.50 9.00 42 80 

| Mixed for broilers 3.00 5.00 8.50 40 73 
} All prices plus Pn few cents postage Instructive and 
i wlpful litera iture. Valuable book on brooding with each 


er NORMAN HATCHERIES, 


DRUMM'S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 


SUMMER PRICES: Tancred or Burron Leg., per 100 
Sovereign Grade, $9; Select, $11. Park’s Rocks, Fishel 
Wh. Rocks, Rucker Reds, Fishel Wyan.. Byers Orps., 
Severeign $11; Select $13.50. Eye-opening 48 page cat- 
alogue Free. DRUMM EGG FARMS, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


How to Keep Turkeys 
From Dying reas 


Book 
Over 30,000 Turkey Raisers have Free 
found that Ray-zem helps take the bad 
luck out of turkey raising. Use it in 
the feed or drinking water, 4 teaspoon- 
ful daily for each 10 Turkeys. 
size Me 00; pint $2.50; % Gal }. 
O.D. if you wish. Money back if you 
are not satisfied. Booklet Free. 


EVERARD-MORRIS CO.,904 Rice St., St. Paul, Minn. 
PUREBRED POULTRY 
WHITE LEGHORN HENS rice tiocsanse 


eight-week-old pullets. Also eggs, etc. Trapnested, ped- 
igreed foundation stock, egg bred 30 years. Winners at 
20 egg contests. Records to 320 eggs. Catalog and spe- 


Knoxville, Tenn. 























lands the soybeans usually do well enough 
for a substitute, but on the average land 


cial price bulletin free. I ship c.o.d. 
George B. Ferris, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 



















































% The figures quored have bee 
checked and certified to by 
LYBRAND. ROSS BROS. AND 
MONTGOMERY, Accountants and 
Auditors. 


oh eR Se 


our Th Protection against irritation against cough 





